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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
I gestion, aud Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little Lampioven’s Lime Fruir Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE 1T, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd. 113, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad S8t.; 42, Fenchurch 8t.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 











HAVE YOU EVER TRIED | Si 
KEATING’S LOZENGES | 
FOR YOUR COUGH? ‘ena 


| ACTION OF 


DR.CABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. scr vs a 


“T have now prescribed them for the mosr esrecrivetn SKIN \ 
“last 8 years in my hospitals and private DISEASES _LANC SV: 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit. STAB 50 BLE TABLETS | 

“Tl certainly and S| ngl 
“ yecommend Bane — os ; SOLO aBLETS I 


MENDED BY 
Sold everywhere in Tins 1/14 each. THE MEDICAL FACULTY 

















Gold Medals. Paris, 1878 :1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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Gemmunications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR & Co.,3 George Yard, Lombard St.E.C. 


25 per cent. Discount for 
| Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 

(second-hand, 10s. 6¢. per 

month) on the Three Years’ 


System. — Lists Freez, of 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 andj 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at 
advantageous prices and Terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Rowal Matlonal Life-Boat Institution 


Incorporated by Royal Charter—Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 
Patron ; HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


APPEAL. 

HE Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution earnestly appeal 
to the British Public for funds to enable them to maintain their 293 Life- 
boats now on the Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of 
efficiency. This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
he purpose. The Committee are confident that in their endeavour to provide 
he brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in order that they may 
save others, with the best possible means for carrying on their great work, they 
will meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest maritime 
ountry in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain ; so that the 
scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has 

always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 682 lives by the Life-boats in 1898, and 
pf 74 lives by fishing and other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, for the 
paving of which the institution granted rewards in 1898, being 756. ‘Total of lives saved, for 
which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st 
December, 1898, 41,626. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, Charles 
Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the 
Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; 
and by all the Life-boat Branches. 























Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


FOOD ror 


INFANTS, 
The LANCET says— INVALIDS, 


*“*Mr. Benger’s admirable and the 


preparation.” 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— A G E D. 


‘Retained when all other Foods are 
rejected. It is invaluable.” Benger’s Food is Sold 


by Chemists, &c., 


GOLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. 4 everywhere. 
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MESSRS. -LONCMANS & 60.'S LIST. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of the Reconquest of the 
Soudan. By Winston Spencer Caurcuiut, Author of “The Story of the Malakand 
Field Force, 1897.” Edited by Colonel F. Ruopes, D.S.0. With 34 Maps and Plans, 
and 51 Illustrations from Drawings by ANaus McNetLt, Seaforth Highlanders. Also 
with 7 Photogravure Portraits of Generals, &e. 2 vols., medium 8vo., 36s. 


**T am inclined to think that no book of recent date leaves on the mind so true and so clear an impres-ion of the 
nature of the Soudan, of the conditions of its recent history, of the story of its recovery, and of the prospect of its 
future.””-—MorninG Post. 


THE HISTORY OF LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION FROM 1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. By Lady 
Berry Batrour. With Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo., 18s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. SECOND IMPRESSION. 

THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. By Wittam Epwarp 

Hartroue Lecky. §vo., 10s. 6d. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SOME SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Mrs. Lionex 


PuI.uies. With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, 
LADY STANLEY. With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s “ Preterita.” Edited by 
one of their Grandchildren, J. H. ApEANE, Editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd.” With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI; being 


an Introduction to the Study of the “ Divina Commedia.” By the Rev. J. F. Hoaan, 
D.D. Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait. S8vo., 12s. 6d. 


JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF CHAUNCY MAPLES, late 
Bishop of Likoma Edited by his Sister. With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo. 
NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY.” 
PEAKS AND PINES; another Norway Book. By J. A. Less, Joint 


Author of “ Three in Norway” and “ B.C. 1887.” With 63 [ilustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical Sketch. By C. B. 


Royiance-Kent. Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d. 


JANE AUSTEN : her Contemporaries and Herself. By Watrer Herrizs 


Potiock. Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS, STORIES, AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the Originals by 


Una Taytor. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Forp. Crown 4to., 15s. net. 
**Miss Taylor has proved her fine literary sense and her excellent judgment in the compilation of ber delightful 











‘Early Italiau Love-Stories.’. .. Mr. H. J. Ford has made a series of de ightful illustrations for the tales.”— 

ILLUSTRATED LonDon News. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Water Raymonp, Author of “Two | THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
Men o’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. STORIES. Edited by Anprew Lave. 

SOME EXPERIENCES of an IRISH With 65 Illustrations by H. J. {Forp. 
R.M. By E. CE. Somervitte and Martin Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ross. With 31 Illustrations by E. Gi. “Will delight all children, and send them to good 
SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. books to find more of the same sort for themselves, and 


do much towards filling them with kindness for their 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREW- four-footed or five-clawed friends. The stories in this 
STER. By Mase, Howarp. Crown collection are good and interesting; may we have many 





8vo., 6s. more of them,”—ATHEN ZUM. 
YULE-TIDE YARNS. Ten Stories by A NEW “GOLLIWOGG” BOOK. 
various authors. Edited by G.A. Henry. | THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 31 
With 45 Illustrations. Large crown Pictures in Colour by FLorence} Upton. 
8vo., 6s. Verses by Bertua Upton. Oblong. 4to., 6s. 


LONGM ANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co.'s 


New Books for the Christmas Season. 
DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 


UNIFORM WITH THE TWO-VOLUME EDITION OF MAHAN’S “ NELSON.” 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. The Restoration 


of the Martial Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersext MAXWELL, Bart.,M.P. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s, net. 


Ready. Bound in Khaki cloth, as worn by our soldiers now fighting in South Africa. 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Licutenant-Co.onet in the British Army, 


with an Introduction by Major-General F. Maurice, C.B. Royal 8vv. Numerous Illustrations, Portraits, 
Coloured Plates, &c. Cloth extra. Price 12s. 6d. net, 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 

READY SHORTLY. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. net. 
LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN: 
AND OTHER ARTICLES. 

By CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, D.C.L., 


Author of “‘ The Interest of America in Sea Power,” ** The Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660-1783,” 
“ The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire,” ** The Lite of Nelson,” &c. 











NOW READY. Complete in one volume of over 750 pages. Price 12s. 6d. net, The New, Revised, and 
much Cheaper Edition of Captain Mahan’s 


LIFE OF NELSON. 
With a New Preface by CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


The Illustrations and Battle Plans as in the two-volume 36s. Edition (which is ‘still in print), and an entirely new 
Chart, giving the general lines of Nelson’s Cruisings, 1777 to 1805, with Crossed Flags in Red, indicating his chief battles. 
“A Cheap Edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit, Captain Mahan is the most accomplished naval critic 
of the day, and he has traced the development of Nelson's powers, and described his successive victories in a way that 
makes this book a professional classic.”—Quarterly Review. 
New Work by the Author of “Ironclads in Action.” (Now in its Seventh Edition.) 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American 


War. By H. W. Witsos, Author of “Ironclads in Action.” Demy 8vo., with numerous Full-page [llustra- 
tions, Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, 14s. net. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND YEARS (King Alfred to 


Khartoum), By Captain S. Earpiey-Witmor, R.N. With many Illustrations of Ships, showing their pro- 
gressive stages from century to century. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 
Il'ustrated. Colombier 8vo. (114 + 82). Price 30s. net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Mrs, Artuur Rett (N. D’Axvers), Author of “The Elementary History of Art,” «* The 
Life of Gainsborough,” ‘The Masterpieces of the Great Artists,” &c. With Binding designed by Selwyn 
Image. [Illustrated by 6 Photogravures and 44 Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic examples of the 
Tepresentative work of fifty of the greatest painters of the Nineteenth Century, some of which are in the 


collections of the National Gallery. the Royal Academy of Arts, the Louvre, and the Luxembvurg, whilet 
others have been taken by permission from private galleries. (Ready. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 
In 2 handsome 4t», vols., cloth extra, about 300 pages. Price each £2 2s, net. 
Vol. 1. published in 1898, Vol. IL. now ready. 
DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
E‘lited by Max Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. 


With Biographical Notices, The Text of wach volume contai1s over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by 
PuILip ZiLcKEN, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 
*." A Complete List of New Books sent post free on application. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER, 1899, COMBINED NUMBEB of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


WILL INCLUDE 


SIX NOTABLE SHORT STORIES. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL will contribute a noteworthy 

| essay on JouN WesLEY—a siudy of the spirit of 

TWO SCHEMES IN COLOUR. Which have been the 18th Century, and of what the great reformer 
in preparation especially for this Number during has done for English national life. 


| C. B. GIBSON’S “Tue Seven Aczs or A MERICAN 
the greater part of the year. Woman.” Sixteen pages of Illustrations w ith tint. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND COMPANY, L7p., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & Cos NEW BOOKS 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Red cloth, gilt tops. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 














Rudyard Kipling’s New Wolume: 


STALEY & CO. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Forty-third;Thousand. With Portrait. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own People. Thirty-first Thousand. 
MANY INVENTIONS. Twenty-eight Thousand. 


THE nana THAT FAILED. Re-written and considerably enlarged. Thirty-third 
Thousan 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 

THE DAY’S WORK. Fifty-first Thousand. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations by J. L. Kiptinc, W. H. Draxe, and 
P, Frenzeny. Forty-seventh Thousand. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations by J. Lockwoop Kirtinye. 
Thirty-third Thousand, 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of tle Grand Banks. Illustrated by I. W. 
Taser. Twenty-third Thousand. 


THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Extra Crown 8vo.,icloth elegant, {gilt tops, 6s. each. 
NEW VOLUME. JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. By Arrnur H. Norway. 

With Dlustrations by Josera PENNELL and Hucu Tomson, 

ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brantey. 

With Illustrations by Hoex!THomson and JosePH PENNELL, 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL. By A.-. 


Norway. With Illustrations by J. PENNELL and H, THomson. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By 


STEPHEN Gwynn. With Illustrations by HucH THomson. 


THE NEW CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. per volume. 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of The Vicar of Wakefield. By Ouive 











SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasnineton Irvine, GotpsmiTtH. A New Edition. Woth 182 Illus 
With 53 Illustiations and a Preface by George H. trations by Hugh Thomson, anda Preface by Austin 
Boughton, R.A. ¢= | Dobson, 

Humorous Poems. By Tuomas Hoop. | Our Village. By Mary Russen. Mirror. 
With a Preface by Canon Ainger, and 130 Illus- With a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 
trations by Charles E. Brock. : ; | 10u [Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction Days with Roger de Coverley. Re 
by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., and 13 Illustrations | printed from the Spectator. With Illustrations by 
by C. E. Brock. : f Hugh Thomson. 

Reynard the Fox. Edited, with | Coridon’s Song, and other Verses. With 
duction, by Josrrn Jacoss, Illustrated by Frank Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and «n I),troductlon 
Calderon. by Austin Dobson. 

The School for Scandal, and The Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 
RIVALS. By R. B. Sienmax. ‘With 50 Ilus- By W. OuTraM TristRaAM. With 214 illustrations 
trations by Edmund J. or and an Introduction | by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New 
by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. Edition, A 

Household Stories. From the Collections | Qld Christmas. From the Sketch-Book of 
of the Bros. Grimm. ‘Translated from the German Wasbi Oey ’ 
by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures by Walter Third = ne oy 5. See 

Tane. 


The Fables of sop. Selected, told | PPUCSPEGge, Hall, From. the eee 
anew, and their History traced. By Josep Jacoss. Caldecott. Third Edition. . vm ; 
With sbout 300 Illustrations by Richard Heighway. The Alhambra. By Wasuineron Invine 
Cranford. ByMrs.Gaske.u. With Preface With an Introduction by Elizabeth Rubins Pennell. 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, aud 100 /llustrations | Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned, 
by Hugh Thomson, by Joseph Pennell. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST'S REMINISCENCES. 


PUBLISHED THIS Day. In2 Volumes. With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West 
and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo., 21s, 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 To 1886. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B. 


For many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman of 
the Inland Revenue Board. 








Just Published. With an Introduction by Herr Branpgs. In 2 Volumes. With 2 Portraits of the Author. 
Large crown 8vo., 21s. 


‘ Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


A work of unusual interest, Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied and adventurous life 
than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Apart from the fascination of the story, the book is of 
great value fur its views of European social and potitical conditions, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
In 4 vols., crown 8vo, W.th Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. 6g. each. 


- 1 HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


_ The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


>. By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 
Author of “* Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


Vol, I, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, is Reapy. 
™ Vol. II., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published on DecemBer 15. 


And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
H. On DECEMBER 8. In 1 Volume. Medium 8vo. 
Profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &. Price 16s. 


"} LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sipney Lez, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. By the late 


= James Payn, Witba Portrait and a Memoir by Lestig SrePHEN. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
stin SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late Tuzopore Benr and Mrs. Turopore BENT. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo., 18s. 

RD. THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime Captain 39th Foot and Australian 
and Explorer. By Mrs, Napizr GeorcE Sturt. With Portraits and Mays. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE 
Re- BOURBON). By Mrs. Atrrep Cock. With a Portrait. Crown #vo., 7s. 6d. 
3 by UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. Edited 
vith by Mrs. Prrcarry, Large cro n 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ctlon THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. II. 
Contents :—Shorter Poems—New Poems—Notes. Small post 8vo., 6s. 





ys. COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By “One who has kept a Diary.’ 
ao Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

k of The “HAWORTH” EDITION of the 

cott, LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

teh- In 7 Volumes. Large crown &vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s, each. With Portraits and Illustrations, including, Views 
y R of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs taken specially for the Edition by Mr. WwW. R 


Bian, of Derby, in conjunction with Mr, C. Barrow Keene. Introductions to the Works are supplied by 
Mrs. Hompury Warp, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GaskELL’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by 
Mr. CLemunt K. Suorter, the eminent Bronté authority. 
Vols, I. and Il. JANE EYRE and SHIRLEY, by Cuarvorre Bronti, have been published, 
and the remaining Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


TING. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


MRS. BISHOP’S LATEST WORK.—A Book of Travel of the Highest ~ 
Political and Commercial interest, entitled— 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND: an Account of Journeys 


in Western and Central China, especially in the Province of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-Tze of the Somo 








Territory. Dedicated by Per jon to the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. By Mrs. Bisuor (Isabella L. Bird), 
F.R.G.S, With Map and numerous [llustrations, 8vo., 21s, net. 
**One of the most experienced and keen-visioned of modern travellers ... worthy of the attention of the 


politician, the merchant, and the reformer, as well as of those who read only for amusement and information.” — 
Scotsman. 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER: Five Years’ Experiences and 
Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DuRaxp, 
C.B., C.I.E., British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894; Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 1894-1899. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT SEA: Sketches of Life and Character at 
Harrow in the Forties, and subsequently in the Royal Navy. With Experiences and Adventures on the 
Australian Station, in the South Seas, in the Black Sea, in the Trenches at Sebastopol, &c. By ‘* MARTELLO 
Tower,” a Naval Officer. With Lilustrations. 8vo., 16s. 











THE XIXTH AND THEIR TIMES: an Account of the Four Cavalry 


Regiments in the British Army that have borne the Number Nineteen. By Colonel Jonn Bipputpx. With 
Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. 


THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: Studies of the Topography 
of the Byzantine City and Adjacent Objects of Interest. By ALEXANDER Van Mitutnces, M.A., Professor 
of History, Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 4to., 21s. net. 





GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus B. Huisu, 


LL.B. With many Collotype Illustrations, Crown 4to., 21s. 


THREE BOOKS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE: the Origin and Early History of our 


Dealings with the Boer Republic. By Jon Martingav. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. 


*,* This work, containing information concerning the origin of the present crisis, which can be found in no 
other work, has been reprinted in view of existing difficulties, 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK, AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLICS. By the late Hon. Henry Crorre, LL.D., Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal. Edited by his Grandson, W. Broprick Crortr, M.A. Cloth, 


1s, 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
A TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


UNDER THE SJAMBOK: a Tale of the Transvaal. By Grorcz Hanssy 
RUSSELL. 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette says:—“...... appears at a very appropriate time. A novel with a purpose, it is never- 
theless of almost breathless interest ...... the present reviewer had his interest speedily rivetted, and the early 
hours of the morning found him still absorbed in the volume.” 





FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By W. S. Litty, Author of 
“The Great Enigma,” “ Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,” &. 8vo., 14s. 
CONTENTS.—Tue Founpation oF THE StaTE—THE ORIGIN oF THE STATE—Tug FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 
(Epvcation, Reticion, Moxatity, Pustic Hyereng, Contract, THe LAnp, Socia OxDER)}—THE MECHANISM 
OF THE StatE—THE CORRUPTION OF THE STATE—THE SANCTIONS OF THE STATE. 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: an Account of Pickaninnies, 


Papooses, Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from Personal Observatiou. By ome Louise Jorpan MILs, 
Author of ‘* When we were Strolling Players in the East,” &. With many Illustrations, 8vo., 12s. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE: a Short Account of the various Kinds, 


Ancient and Modern, and How to Recognise Them. By A. M.S. With Photogravure Frontispiece, and more 
_. than 40 other Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens of Lace. 4to., 10s. 6d. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STR&ET, W. 
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‘The Bath Comedy.” 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ETC. 


Scene I. 


= we. My sweet Lady Standish in tears!” 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs poised her dainty person on one 
foot and cast a mocking, somewhat contemptuous, yet good- 
humoured glance at the slim length of sobbing womanhood prone 
on the gilt-legged, satin-cushioned sofa. 

“Tears,” said Mistress Kitty, twirling round on her heel to look 
at the set of her new sacque in the mirror and admire its delicate 
flowered folds as they caught the shafts of spring sunshine that 
pierced into the long dim room from the narrow street. “Tears, 
my dear, unless you cry becomingly, which I would have ‘you 
know not one in the thousand can, are a luxury every self- 
respecting woman ought to deny herself. Now I,” said Mistress 
Kitty, and tweaked at a powdered curl and turned her head 
like a bird for a last glimpse at the mirror before sinking into an 
arm-chair and drawing closer to her afflicted friend, “have not 
shed a tear since I lost my first lover, and that is—I will not say 
how many years ago. I wasa mightily precocious child! When 
I say a tear, mind you, ’tis a figure of speech. Far be it from me 
to deny the charm of a pearly drop—just one: enough to gather 
on the tip of the finger, enough just to suffuse the pathetic eye. 
Oh, that is not only permissible, ’tis to be cultivated. But such 
weeping as yours—sobs that shake you, tears that drench the 
handkerchief, redden the eyes, not to speak of the nose—fie! 
fie! it is clean against all reason. Come!” with a sudden gentle 
change of tone, putting her hand on the abased head, where fair 
curls luxuriated in all their native sunshine, “what is it all 
about?” 


Lady Standish slowly and languidly drew herself into a sitting 
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posture, and raised a countenance marred out of its delicate beauty 
by the violent passion of her grief. Swimming blue eyes she fixed 
upon the Mistress Kitty’s plump dimpling face. 

“Alas!” she breathed upon the gust of a sigh that was as wet 
as an April breeze, and tripped up by a belated sob. “Alas! 
you see in me the most miserable of women. Alas! my heart is 


1”? 


broken 

Here the kerchief, soaked indeed beyond all possible utility, was 
frantically held to streaming eyes once more. 

“ Mercy,” cried the pretty widow, “ you could not take on worse 
if you had the small-pox: you a three-months’ wife.” 

“Ah me!” moaned Lady Standish. 

“So,” said Mistress Kitty, “he has been a brute again, has he? 
Come Julia, weep on my bosom. What is it now? Did he kiss 
you on the forehead instead of on the lips? Or did he say: 
‘Zounds, madam!’ when you upset a dish of tea over his waistcoat ? 
Or yet did he, could he, the monster !—nay it is not possible, yet 
men are so—could he have whispered that Lady Caroline looked 
—passable last night?” 

Lady Standish rose to her feet, crumpled her kerchief in one 
small hand, and faced her friend with tragic passion. 

“Tt is useless to blind myself,” she said. ‘‘ Cease to gibe at me, 
pray, Mistress Bellairs; I must face the truth! My husband 
loves me no longer. Oh! Kitty, Kitty,” dropping from her height 
of tragedy very quickly and landing on a whimper again, “ is it 
not sad? I have tried, Heaven is my witness, to win him back by 
the tenderest love, by the most pitiful pleading. He has seen me 
weep and pine. ‘Rob me of your love,’ I have told him, ‘and you 
rob me of life.’ And he, he—oh, how shall I tell you! As the 
days go by he is with me less and less. He walks abroad with 
others. His evenings he gives to strangers—ay, and half his 
nights—while I may sob myself to sleep at home. I saw him to- 
day but for two minutes—’twas half an hour ago. He entered 
here upon me, looking, ah Kitty! as only he can look, the most 
elegant and beautiful of men. I was singing, piping as a poor 
bird may to strive and call its mate to the nest. He passed through 
the room without a word, without a sign; he that used to say 
twas heaven to sit and listen to my voice. ‘What!’ I exclaimed 
as he reached the door, ‘not a word for poor Julia?’ Kitty, at 
the sound of that cry, wrung from my heart, he turned and 
frowned, and said——- (Oh, oh, oh.)” 

“Ha!” said Mistress Kitty, “what said he?” (‘ Heaven help 
him,” said she aside ; “the woman’s a fountain.”) 

“ He said,” sobbed Julia, “‘‘ Mayn’t a man even go for a stroll?’ 
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Oh, had you but heard the cold indifferent tone, you would have 
understood how it cut me to the heart. I ran to him and laid 
my hand upon his sleeve, and he said———” 

Again grief overcame her. 

“ Well, what said he?” 

“He said—oh, oh—he said, ‘Julia, don’t paw me.’” 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs, the reigning toast of Bath, the prettiest 
woman, in the estimation of her admirers, in all England, and the 
wittiest, langhed low to herself, then rose from her chair, took 
her tall friend by the shoulders, and walked her up to the mirror. 

“Look at yourself,” said she, “and look at me.” 

Lady Standish winced. The contrast between her own 
dishevelled hair, her marbled swollen countenance, her untidy 
morning gown, and the blooming perfection of the apparition 
beside her, was more than she could contemplate. Kitty Bellairs 
—as complete in every detail of beauty as a carnation—smiled 
upon herself sweetly. 

“My dear,” said she, “I have had thirty-seven declared adorers 
these three years, and never one tired of me yet. Poor Bellairs,” 
she said with a light sigh, “he had two wives before me, and he 
was sixty-nine when he died, but he told me with his last breath 
that ’twas I gave him all the joy he ever knew.” 

Lady Standish ceased weeping as suddenly as if her tears 
had been mechanically turned off. She regarded the widow 
earnestly. 

“Now, child,” said Mistress Bellairs, with all the authority of 
her twenty-six years, “here we have been four weeks acquainted, 
and you have more than once done me the honour of saying that 
you considered me your friend.” 

“Tis so,” said Lady Standish. 

“Then listen to me. There are three great rules to be observed 
in our dealings with men. The first rule comprises an extra- 
ordinary number of minor details, but briefly and comprehensively 
it runs thus: Never be monotonous! Second rule: Never let a man 
be too sure of you! Oh! that is a wonderfal wise maxim: reflect 
upon it. Third: Never, never let a man see how—well, how far 
From lovely you can look! Tush, tush, you are a better-looking 
woman than I am, but not when you have been blubbering, and 
not when you are fretful.” 

Lady Standish suddenly sat down as if her limbs could support 
her no more. She looked up at the ceiling with tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

“Pray,” said Mistress Kitty inquisitorially ex cathedra, “how 
many times a day do you tell that unfortunate man that you love 
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him? And, worse still, how many times a day do you want him 
to say that he loves you? I vow ’tis enough to drive him to 
cards, or wine, or something infinitely worse that also begins 
with aw! And, pray, if you spend all you have, and empty your 
purse, do you think your purse becomes a very valuable possession ? 
Tis a mere bit of leather. Nay, nay, keep your gold, and give it 
out piece by piece, and do not give it at all unless you get good 
change for it. Oh,” cried Kitty, a fine flush of indignation rising 
scarlet behind her rouge, “I marvel that women should be such 
fools! —to act the handmaid where they should ever rule as 
mistress ; to cast forth unsought what they should dole out only 
to the supplicant on bended knee, Hath a man ever had from 
me an unsolicited avowal? Have I ever thrown the most ardent 
lover more than a ‘ perhaps’ and ‘it may be,’ a smile, a dimple, a 
finger-tip? (What they have stolen I have not given, that is 
obvious! And, besides, ’tis neither here nor there.) And pray, 
Lady Standish, since when have you left off putting on rouge and 
having your hair tired and powdered, and wearing a decent gown 
of mornings and a modish sacque, and a heel to that pretty foot, 
a jewel in the ear and a patch beneath the lip?” 

Lady Standish had ceased contemplating the ceiling; she was 
looking at her friend. 

“ But, madam,” she said, “ this is strange advice. Would you 
have me coquette with my husband, as if—God forgive me for 
even saying such a thing—as if I were not wife, but mistress?” 

“ La, you there,” said Mistress Bellairs, and clapped her hands, 
“there is the whole murder out! You are the man’s lawful, 
honest wife, and therefore all tedium and homeliness, all fretful 
brow and tearful eye. God save us! who shall blame him if he 
seek a pleasant glint of vice to change him of you?” 

There fell a silence. Lady Standish rose indignant, grew red, 
grew pale, caught a glimpse of herself again in the mirror, shrank 
from the sight, and crept back to the sofa with a humble and con- 
victed air. Then she cast a look of anguished pleading at Mistress 
Bellairs’ bright unfeeling countenance. 

“Tell me,” she said with a parched lip, “ what shall I do?” 

“Do!” cried the widow, rising with a brick laugh, “ get some 
powder into your hair, and some colour into those cheeks! And 
when Sir Jasper returns (he left you in tears, he will be sullen 
when he comes home; ’tis a mere matter of self-defence) let him 
find you gay, distraite ; say a sharp thing or two if you can; tell 
him you do not need his company this afternoon. Ah, and if you 
could make him jealous! “Tis a very, very old trick, but then, 
you see, love is a very old game, the oldest of all, Make him 
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jealous, my dear, make him jealous and you'll win the rubber 
et!” 

' “ Jealous!” cried the three-months’ wife, and all the blood of 

the innocent country girl leapt to her brow. “Oh, madam, how 

could that be?” 

“ Look out a beau, nay, two or three, ’tis safer! Talk discreetly 
with them in the Pump-Room, let them fan you at the ball, let 
them meet you in Orange-Grove. Or, if you have not spirit 
enough—and indeed, my sweet life, you sadly lack spirit—start 
but an imaginary one, merely for the use of your lord and master : 
I wager you he will rise to the fly.” 

“Tam afraid Sir Jasper could be very jealous,” said the other 
uneasily. “I remember before we were wed, when my cousin 
Harry would ride with me to the meet, oh, how angry Sir Jasper 
was! He swore he would shoot himself, ay, and he was all for 
shooting Harry too.” 

“But he was not the less ardent with you on the score of it, 
I'll warrant him,” said the experienced Mistress Bellairs. 

“Ah, no,” said Lady Standish, and her lip trembled over a 
smile, while the ready water sprang to her eyelashes, and: “ Ah, 
no!” she said again. “Indeed, he loved me then very ardently.” 

“ And he’ll love you so still if you have but a spark of courage. 
Get you to your room,” said the widow, goodhumouredly, “ bustle 
up and play your part. Where is that woman of yours?” 

She pushed Lady Standish before her as she spoke, herself rang 
the call-bell for the tirewoman, and gave a few pregnant sugges- 
tions to that worthy, who advanced all sour smiles and dis- 
approving dips. Then she strolled back into the drawing-room 
and paused a moment as she slipped on her long gloves. Next 
she drew a letter from her pocket and began to read it with a 
thoughtful brow. 

“No, no, Sir Jasper,” she said half aloud, “ you’re a fine gentle- 
man, and a pretty fellow, you have a neat leg, and an eloquent 
turn of speech, but I will not have the child’s heart broken for the 
amusement of an idle day.” 

She took the letter between each little forefinger and thumb as 
if to tear it, thought better of it, folded it again and thrust it back 
into its place of concealment. 

Presently she smiled to herself, and walked out of the long 
open window across the little strip of garden, and so through the 
iron gate into the shady back street. 
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Scene II. 


Sir Jasper SranpisH halted on the flags of the Royal Crescent in 
front of his own door and his face darkened. He took a pinch of 
snuff, 

“Now! I shall find My Lady in tears. What a strange world 
it is! The girl you woo is as merry as a May day: the wife you 
wed is like naught but early November. Equinoctial gales and 
water enough to drown the best spirits that ever were stilled. 
"Tis a damp life,” said Sir Jasper, “and a depressing.” 

He sighed as the door was thrown open by the footman, and 
crossed the hall into the morning-room, where he had left his lady 
weeping. He beheld a flowered brocade, a very shapely back, and 
a crisp powdered head outlined against the window, and thought 
he had come upon a visitor unawares. 

“T crave ten thousand pardons,’ quoth he, and swept from his 
gallant head his knowing three-cornered hat. But slowly the 
figure at the window turned and he saw his wife’s eyes strangely 
brilliant over two pink cheeks, beneath the snow of her up-piled 
hair. 

“Julia!” said hein amaze, and stared and stared again. (‘“ And 
did I doubt my own taste?” thought he to himself. ‘ Why, she 
is the prettiest woman in Bath!”) ‘ Expecting visitors, Julia ? ” 
He smiled as he spoke: in another minute that arm, shining 
pearl-like from the hanging lace of her sleeve, would be round his 
neck, and those lips (how red they were, and what a curve!) 
would be upon his. Well, a loving woman had her uses, 

“No,” said Lady Standish to his query. She dropped the word 
with a faintly scornful smile, and a dimple came and went at the 
corner of her lip. There was a patch just above the dimple. 
Then she turned away and looked forth into the still, solemn, grey 
and green Crescent as before. 

Sir Jasper stood bewildered. Then he put his hat upon a table 
and came up to his wife and placed his arm round her waist. 

“My sweet life,” said he, “ your gown is vastly becoming.” 

“Sir Jasper,” said Lady Standish, “ you do me proud.” She 
slipped from his embrace, sketched a curtesy, and moved to the 
next window. 

Sir Jasper passed his hand across his brow. That was Julia, 
Julia his wife, sure enough ; and yet, faith, it was a woman he did 
not know! 

“You are mightily interested in the Crescent,” said he, with 
some humour. 
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My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“T believe you were vexed with me this morning, love,” said he. 

“T, vexed?” said she. ‘ Nay, why should I be vexed?” and 
then she tapped her foot and looked at the clock. “These 
servants grow monstrously unpunctual,” she said; “are we not 
dine to-day ?” 

He glanced down at the tapping shoe, its little pointing toe 
and curving heel. "Iwas a smart shoe, and boasted a diamond 
buckle in a knot of rose-coloured ribbon. 

“Egad!” said he, “I doubt if there is another foot in Bath 
that could slip into that case.” 

And Sir Jasper was a connoisseur! His opinion of himself, his 
faith in his own discrimination (which had waned sadly these last 
days) began to rise again, not disagreeably. He smirked. My 
Lady Standish, who, after a way that only women can practise, 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation of the empty Crescent the 
while she was intent upon each shade of expression upon her 
husband’s countenance, felt a sudden glow of confidence in her 
own powers that she had never known before. The game she had 
started with a beating heart and a dry throat began to have a 
certain charm of its own. Was it so easy really? Wasa man so 
lightly swayed? There was contempt in the thought, and yet 
pleasure. Was all a woman’s loving heart to count for so little, 
and a pretty gown, a new shoe, a coquettish manner for so much? 
Ah, there was bitterness in that! But yet the immediate result 
of this new method: that look in his eye, that softening of his lip, 
it was too sweet to be forborne. Kitty was right! 

Sir Jasper took her hand. 

“Tt wants,” said he, “full half an hour to dinner-time, love. 
Nay, do not draw your hand away. You are vexed with me? I 
left you weeping, ’twas unkind.” 

“Weeping ?”’ said Julia, and her heart fluttered to her throat, 
so that she could hardly speak, and Kitty’s maxims kept dancing 
before her eyes as if written in letters of fire. “Make him jealous 
—oh, if you make him jealous you will win the rubber yet!” 

“If I wept,” said she, “ must my tears have been for you?” 

“How now?” said Sir Jasper, and dropped the little hand that 
struggled so gently yet determinedly to be free. 

“Oh, dear me,” said Lady Standish, “how droll you men are!” 
She shrugged her shoulders and laughed affectedly. Like all 
budding actresses she over-did the part. But Sir Jasper was too 

much stirred, too much bewildered to be critical. Moreover his 
armour was not without vulnerable joints, and with a reckless 
word she had found one at the first pass. 
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“How now?” said he. “Madam, and what might that mean ?” 

Lady Standish trilled the bar of a song, and again directed her 
attention to the view. 

“Julia,” said her husband ina deep voice. “Julia,” he repeated 
with a threatening growl of passion. 

“Sir?” she said, and tilted her little head. 

“Who then were your tears for, if they were not for me? 
What signify these manners? What do these insinuations mean? 
By Jupiter, I will have the truth!” His face flushed, the veins 
on his temples swelled, his nostrils became dilated. 

Lady Standish lifted the hanging lace of her sleeve with one 
hand and examined it minutely. 

“T would rather,” she said, and her voice shook, “I would 
rather you did not question me, Sir Jasper.” Then she flashed 
upon him in anger, swift and lovely as he had never seen her flash 
before. “You go your own way free enough,” she said. ‘“ These 
last three weeks you have not spent one evening in my company, 
and half your days are given to others of whom I know nothing. 
Oh, I am not complaining, sir! I did complain, but that is over. 
I was wrong, for I see adversities have their advantages.” Here 
she smiled. (Had the man but known how near she was to tears !) 
“ Your neglect leaves me free.” 

“Free!” cried Sir Jasper, and choked. ‘Free! Good heavens, 
free! What in the name of God do you mean? Free, madam ?” 

“Sir Jasper,” said Lady Standish, looking at him very earnestly, 
“you will never hear me ask again whose society it is you find so 
much more attractive than your wife's.” 

“Indeed,” cried Sir Jasper, and hesitated upon a gust of anger, 
at a loss in which direction to drive it forth. 

“No,” said my lady, “and I expect the same good taste from 
you. “Tis not too much to ask. Indeed you should rejoice if I 
have found consolation for your absence.” 

He broke out with a fearful oath, and almost leaped upon her. 

“Consolation!” He plunged his hands into his powdered hair, 
and quivered into silence for the very impotence of words. 

“T said ‘if,’” said she. She was surprised to find how readily 
the words came to her; and yet her hands were clammy with 
fright, and her breath ran short between her rouged lips. “ Let 
us leave it at the ‘if.’” 

She turned to the window and leant against it, drew her kerchief 
and fanned herself. 

Passing along the railings opposite the Crescent, not twelve yards 
distant, a tall, slender young gentleman of attractive appearance, 
though very dark in complexion, caught sight of her lovely 
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glowing face, stared first in unconscious admiration, then with 
recognition, and finally, blushing swarthily, saluted with some 
appearance of agitation. Lady Standish, aware that her husband 
had approached close behind her, and hearing in every creak of 
his satin coat the flattering emotion of his senses, felt herself 
driven more and more by the unknown demon of mischief that 
had taken possession of her. She fluttered her little handkerchief 
back at the young gentleman with a gesture that almost indicated 
the wafting of a kiss. 

“ Death and damnation,” cried Sir Jasper, “ before my very eyes !” 

He seized her by the wrist and flung her down upon the settee. 
“Nay,” he cried, “there may be husbands that would put up with 
this, but I am not of them. So that is the Consoler! That is the 
Beau for whom you prink yourself with such fine feathers, whom 
you lie in wait for at the window to make signals to and smirk 
at! Oh, my innocent country daisy! Faugh! I might have 
known you were too fond—hypocrite!” He dashed at the window 
and burst its fastenings. 

“Hey! you, you my Lord Verney, a word with you!” Sir 
Jasper was already foaming at the mouth. 

The slim gentleman paused, surprised. 

“Qh, heavens!” cried Lady Standish, “what have I done? 
Sir Jasper! my husband!” She threw herself upon him. “Sir 
Jasper, what do you suspect? Oh, heavens!” She was half 
fainting and scarce could articulate a coherent word. “It was all 
to tease you. It was but the sport of an idle moment. Oh, I 
implore you believe me, believe me!” 

“Ay, deny!” cried he. “Deny what I have seen with my 
own eyes! Let me go, madam.” He thrust her aside, and bare- 
headed dashed down the stairs and out of the house towards Lord 
Verney, who, with a bashful, yet a pleasant smile, began to 
retrace his steps. 

“Tis a fair day, Sir Jasper,” said he courteously, and then 
became aware of Sir Jasper’s convulsed face, and noted that Lady 
Standish, whom but a moment before he had beheld all smiling 
beauty, now clung despairingly to the window-post, her counten- 
ance ghastly behind her rouge. 

Lord Verney was a shy young man. 

“ Ah—ah, good-morning,” said he, bowed politely, and turned 
with celerity. 

Sir Jasper flung a look of infinite derision and contempt towards 
his wife. 

“You have chosen,” it seemed to say, “a pretty hare.” Then he 
arrested the slim swift figure with an aggressive shout: 
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“Stand—stand, Lord Verney—Lord Verney—a word with 
you.” 

The youth stopped, wheeled round, and: 

“T am at your service,” said he. A certain pallor had replaced 
the ingenuous young blushes upon his cheek, but into his eye 
there sprang a fine spark of spirit. 

Sir Jasper marched upon him and only halted when his six feet 
of sinewy bulk were within a yard of the stripling’s willowy 
shape. His hot red-brown eyes shot fire and fury, death and 
annihilation upon the innocent young peer. His full lips en- 
deavoured to sneer, but rage distorted them to a grimace through 
which his white teeth shone forth ferociously. 

“Come, come, we understand each other,” said he; “ will you 
walk with me? There is no time like the present and a couple of 
friends are easy to come by.” 

“Tes vastly well,” said Lord Verney with an attempt at dignity 
that betrayed the boy in every line of him. Then all at once 
colour flushed into his face again, and his rigid demeanour was 
broken up. “Come, devil take it all, Sir Jasper,” said he, “and 
what is it about?” 

Sir Jasper threw bloodshot eyes upwards. 

“ This fellow,” quoth he, appealing to Heaven—“ oh! this pretty 
fellow! You want reasons, my Lord Verney ?” 

Lord Verney blushed and stammered. Gad, he'd like to know 
what he had done. He was at Sir Jasper’s disposition, of course, 
but before drawing swords on a man—— 

Sir Jasper uttered a sound which was between a groan and a 
roar. He indicated with sweeping gesture the figure of Lady 
Standish strained in anguish watching, clinging still to the 
window-post. Then he hissed : 

“T know!” 

“Sir Jasper!” 

“T know, I tell you,” repeated Sir Jasper, “let that suffice.” 

“Good heavens,” gasped Lord Verney, “here is some most 
grievous mistake. Do you mean, sir—am I to understand, 
Sir Jasper—? ’Tis monstrous.” White dismay and crimson 
confusion chased each other across his candid brow. “Surely you 
do not mean me to understand that Lady Standish has any con- 
nection with this extraordinary scene ?” 

Sir Jasper’s trembling hand was furiously uplifted, then blindly 
sought his sword hilt, and then dropped in impotent disgust at 
his side. 

“My lord,” said he, “ Lady Standish is the pearl of woman- 
hood, I would have you know it! There never breathed a female 
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more virtuously attached to her husband and her duty—I would 
have you know it!” His face was quite horrible to look at in its 
withering sarcasm. “ My quarrel with you, sir, is—” He paused 
and cast a roving eye upon the young gentleman, who now began 
to show unequivocal signs of fear. A jealous husband, a con- 
tingency that may have to be met any day—but a raving 
maniac ! 

“Tis the shape of your leg that mispleases me, sir. You have 
a vile calf, I cannot endure that so offensive an outline should pass 
and repass my windows.” 

“I understand, Sir Jasper, yes, yes,” said Lord Verney 
soothingly, backing as he spoke and casting nervous eyes round 
the empty street. ‘And so, good-morning.” 

He bowed and turned. 

“Rat!” cried Sir Jasper, and shot forth a clutching hand. 

“TT will bear it in mind,” cried Lord Verney. “ Good-morning, 
good-morning !” 

He was fleeing away on a swift foot. 

“Rat! Rat!” screamed the enraged baronet, starting in 
pursuit. But his passion made him clumsy. He stumbled, 
lurched, struck his foot against a stone, fell upon his knee 
and rose in another mood: one of darkling sullen determination 
for revenge. 

Lord Verney was a timid young man. Had it been with any- 
one else that this scene in the Royal Crescent had taken place all 
Bath would have known within the hour that Sir Jasper Standish 
had been seized with sudden lunacy. But Lord Verney was of 
those who turn a word over three times before they speak and 
then say something else. Moreover, he was not sure that he him- 
self had cut a brilliant figure in the amazing duologue, so he held 
his tongue upon it. 

As the day grew, however, he began to have a curious recollec- 
tion of Lady Standish’s lovely smiling greeting and of that little 
gesture with the white handkerchief, which had almost seemed 
like the blowing of a kiss (here his very ears would grow hot), 
then of Sir Jasper’s inexplicable wrath, and of the stricken figure 
by the window! Could it be? “Iwas impossible! Nay, but 
such things had been. When the dusk fell he made up his mind 
and sought the counsels of that fashionable friend who was kind 
enough to pilot his inexperience through the first shoals and rocks 
of Bath life. This gentleman’s name was Spicer. He called_him- 
self Captain: of what regiment no one knew. 
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Scene III. 


Sm Jasper came striding back to the house. In the morning- 
room he passed his wife without a word. 

“Sir Jasper,” quoth she, and shot out a timid hand. “Oh, 
Sir Jasper, will you not listen to me? This is the most terrible 
mistake. Sir Jasper, I swear I am true to you, not only in deed 
but in every inmost thought.” 

“ Do not swear, madam,” said he, and shut the door in her face. 

Ten minutes later he sallied forth again. She heard his steps 
ring out: they sounded very desperate. She sat on the pink- 
striped settee in a misery too deep this time for tears. How 
puerile, how far away, seemed the morning’s storm. She sat 
with her hands locked and her eyes starting, revolving terrible 
possibilities, and fruitless plans for preventing them. Dinner 
was served in vain. Her ladyship’s woman brought her a dish of 
tea. This poor Julia drank, for she felt faint and weary. Then 
a sudden thought struck her. 

“Tis Mistress Bellairs who made the mischief,” she thought, 
“now she must mend it.” She dashed off a despairing note 


to the lady and dispatched her black page with all possible 
celerity. 


“T have followed your advice, to my undoing. You told me to make Sir 
Jasper jealous; I tried to make him jealous, and succeeded far too well. 
He fancies there is something between me and Lord Verney. Poor 
young man, I have spoken to him but three times in my life! There 
will be a duel and they will both be killed. Come to me, dear Mistress 
Bellairs, and see what is to be done, for I am half dead with fear and 


anguish,” 

The dusk was falling when, with incredible celerity, the sedan- 
chair of Mistress Bellairs rounded the corner at a swinging pace ; 
her bell-like voice might be heard from within rating the chair- 
men with no gentle tone for their sluggishness. 

“Tis snails ye are—snails, not men. La! is there one of you 
that is not a great-grandfather? It is not, I would have you 
know, a coffin that you are carrying, but a chair. Oh, Gad, 
deliver me from such lazy scoundrels ! ” 

In a storm she burst open the door; in a whirlwind tore 
through the passage. Lady Standish’s obsequious footmen she 
flounced upon one side. Into that afflicted lady’s presence she 
burst with undiminished vigour. 

“So,” said she, “these are fine goings on! And why Lord 
Verney, may I inquire ?” 
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“Oh, Mistress Bellairs,” ejaculated her friend, with a wail, 
“tis indeed terrible. Think of Sir Jasper’s danger, and all 
because of my folly in listening to your pernicious advice.” 

“My advice!” cried Mistress Kitty. ‘“ My; advice—this is 
pretty hearing! Here, where is that woman of yours, and where 
are those stuffed owls you keep in the hall? What is the use of 
them if they do not do their business? Light up, light up—who 
can speak in the dark?” She ran from one door to another, 
calling. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Lady Standish, and leant her distraught 
head against the cushions. 

“Come, come,” cried Mistress Bellairs, heedless of the presence 
of footmen with tapers, and lady’s-maid with twinkling curl paper. 
“Sit up this minute, Julia, and tell me the whole from the 
beginning. It is no use your trying to extenuate, for I will know 
all that has happened.” 

But before her friend, whose back was beginning to stiffen 
under this treatment, had had time to collect her thoughts 
sufficiently for a dignified reply, Mistress Kitty herself proceeded 
with great volubility : 

“And so, madam, not content with having a new young 
husband of your own, you must fix upon Lord Verney for your 
manceuvres. Why, he has never so much as blinked the same 
side of the room as you. Why, it was but yester-night he vowed 
he hardly knew if you were tall or short. Put that out of your 
head, my Lady Standish, Lord Verney is not for you. Oh, these 
country girls!” 

Lady Standish rose quivering with rage. 

“ Be silent, madam,” she said, “ your words have neither sense 
nor truth. I was ill-advised enough to listen to your unwomanly 
counsels, I tried to deceive my husband and God has punished 
me.” 

“ Ah,” said Mistress Kitty, “deceit is a very grievous sin. I 
wonder at you, that you must fix upon Lord Verney. Oh, Julia!” 
here her voice grew melting and her large brown eyes suffused. 
“You had all Bath,” she said, “and you must fix upon Lord 
Verney. The one man I thought ... the one man I could 
have.... Oh, how did you dare? Nay! It is a blind,” 
she cried, flaming again into indignation and catching her friend 
by the wrist. “There was more in your game than you pretend, 
you sly and silken hypocrite! If he is killed, how will you feel 
then?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lady Standish, “cruel woman! Is this your 
help? Sir Jasper killed!” 
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“Sir Jasper? Sir Fiddle!” cried Mistress Kitty, with a fine 
scorn. ‘“ Who cares for Sir Jasper? °Tis my Harry I think of. 
Oh, oh!” cried the widow, and burst into tears. 

Lady Standish stood confounded. 

“ What!” cried she, “ you love Lord Verney?” 

“Tis the only man of them,” sobbed Kitty, “who does not 
pester me with his devotion—the only one who does not come to 
my call like a lap-dog. IfI look at him he blushes for bashful- 
ness, and not for love; if his hand shakes it is because he is so 
sweetly timid, not because my touch thrills him. I had set my 
heart,” said Mistress Kitty through her clenched teeth—“I had 
set my heart upon Lord Verney, and now you must needs have 
him ki—ki—killed before I have even had time to make him see 
the colour of my eyes.” 

“ Oh, oh!” sighed Julia Standish, still beyond tears. 

And: 

“Qh!” sobbed Kitty Bellairs, quite forgetful of red noses and 
swollen lids. 

There was a silence broken only by the sobs of the widow and 
the sighs of the wife. 

Then said Mistress Kitty, in a small, strangled voice: “Let 
this be a lesson to you never to deceive.” 

“T never told a single lie before,” moaned Lady Standish. 

“Ah!” said Kitty, “ there never was a single lie, madam. A 
lie is wed as soon as born, and its progeny exceeds that of 
Abraham.” 

The two women rose from their despairing postures, and, 
mutually pushed by the same impulee, approached each other. 

“ What is to be done now?” said Lady Standish. 

“ What is to be done?” said Mistress Bellairs. 

“Let us seek Sir Jasper,” said his wife, “and tell the whole 
truth.” 

Kitty, through wet eyelashes, shot a glance of withering scorn 
upon her friend. 

“ Ay,” she said, sarcastically, “that would be useful truly. 
Why, child, let you and I but go and swear your innocence to 
Sir Jasper, and ’twill be enough to establish you steeped in guilt 
in the eyes of every sensible person for the rest of your life. No,” 
said she, “better must be thought of than that. We must act 
midwife to the lie and start the little family as soon as possible.” 

“| will lie no more,” said Lady Standish. 

“Tam told,” said Mistress Kitty musingly, “that Lord Verney 
has learnt swordsmanship abroad.” 

“Oh, cruel!” moaned the other. 
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Mistress Kitty paused, bit a taper finger, scratched an arch 
eyebrow, drew white brows together, pondered deeply. Suddenly 
her dimples peeped again. 

“T have it!” said she. “’Tis as easy as can be. Will you leave 
it to me?” 

Lady Standish began to tremble. She had wept much, she had 
not eaten, her heart was full of terror. Faintness she felt creep 
upon her. 

“What will you do?” she said, grasping after the vanishing 
powers of reflection with all her failing strength. 

“Do?” said Mistress Bellairs. “First of all, prevent the duel. 
Will that serve you?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Julia, and grew livid behind her paint. 

“She has got the vapours again,” thought the other. “‘ What a 
poor weak fool it is!” 

But these vapours came in handy to her plans; she was not 
keen to restore Lady Standish too promptly. She called her woman, 
however, and helped her to convey the sufferer to her room and 
lay her on the couch; then she advised sal-volatile and sleep. 

“ Leave it all to me,” she murmured into the little ear upper- 
most upon the pillow; “I will save you.” 

Lady Standish groped for her friend’s hand with her own that 
was cold and shaking. The ladies exchanged a clasp of confidence, 
and Mistress Bellairs tripped down to the drawing-room. 

“Now,” said she to herself, “let us see.” Sudden inspiration 
sparkled in her eye. She plunged her hand into the depth of the 
“brocade pocket dangling at her side, drew forth sundry letters, 
and began to select with pursed lips. There was Sir Jasper’s 
own. Those gallant well-turned lines, that might mean all or 
nothing, as a woman might choose to take them-—thati was of no 
use for the present. Back it went into the brocade pocket. 
There was a scrawl from Harry Verney declining her invitation 
to a breakfast-party because he had promised (with two “ m’s”) 
my Lord Scroop to shoot (with a “u” and an “e”). Kitty 
Bellairs looked at it very tenderly, folded it with a loving touch, 
and replaced it in its nest. Here was a large folded sheet, 
unaddressed, filled inside with bold black writing. A crisp 
auburn curl was fastened across the sheet by an emerald- 
headed pin. 


“ Most cruel, most beautiful, most kind!” 
ran the ardent lines, 


“ most desired, most beloved! Was it last night or a hundred years ago 
that we met? This is the lock of hair the loveliest hand in all the world 
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deigned to caress. It became upon that moment far too precious a thing 
for its poor owner. He ventures, therefore, to offer it at the shrine of the 
goddess who consecrated it. Will she cast it from her? Or will she keep 
it and let it speak to her, every hair a tongue, of the burning flame of 
love that she has kindled in this mortal breast? Did I dream, or can it 
be true P—there was a patch above the dimple at the corner of your lip. I 
kissed it. Oh, it must have been a dream! One word, fairest :—When 
may I dream again ? 
“ Your own and ever your own. 


“P.S.—The lock was white before you touched it, but you see you have 
turned it to fire!” 


Mistress Kitty read and smiled. “ The very thing!” Then she 
paused. “ But has the woman a dimple?” said she. “ Has she? 
Never mind, something must be risked. Now, if I know men, 
Sir Jasper will spend the whole night prowling about, trying to 
discover confirmation of his suspicions.” 

The letter was folded up. “It must seem as if dropped from 
my lady’s bosom. Here, at the foot of the sofa, just peeping 
from behind the foot-stool! A jealous eye cannot miss it!” 

The deed was done. 

She caught up her cloak and hood, glanced cheerfully round the 
room, satisfied herself that the letter showed itself sufficiently in 
the candle-light to attract a roving eye and, bustling forth, 
summoned her chair for: her departure in a far better humour 
than that which had marked her arrival. 

“They could not fight till morning,” she said to herself, as 
she snuggled against the silken sides. “Now heaven speed my 
plan!” She breathed a pious prayer as her bearers swung her 
onwards. 


Scene IV. 


For the first time for over a fortnight Sir Jasper returned to 
the very fine mansion he had taken for the Bath season, before 
the small hours. 

It was about ten o’clock of the evening that his impatient hand 
upon the knocker sent thunder through the house, startled the 
gambling footmen in the hall below and the fat butler from his 
comfortable nook at the housekeeper’s fireside and his fragrant 
glass of punch. The nerves of the elder footman were indeed so 
shaken that he dropped an ace from his wide cuff as he swung 
back the door. Breathing hot lemon peel, the butler hurried to 
receive his master’s cloak and cane. The ribbons of Mistress 
Tremlet’s cap quivered over the staircase: the whole household 
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was agog with curiosity, for her ladyship’s woman had told them 
to a tear the state of her ladyship’s feelings. 

Sir Jasper cursed freely as he entered, struck the younger 
footman with his cane over the calves for gaping, requested a just 
Creator to dispose of his butler’s soul with all possible celerity, 
and himself obligingly suggested the particular temperature 
most suitable to it; then strode he to the drawing-room with 
the brief announcement that he expected the visit of some 
gentlemen. 

He looked round scowlingly for his wife. The room was empty 
and desolate in spite of bright chandeliers. He paused with a 
frowning brow, stood a moment irresolute, then shaped his course 
for the stairs and mounted with determined foot. In my lady’s 
dressing-room, by one dismal candle, sat her woman, reading a 
book of sermons. She had a long pink face, had been her lady- 
ship’s mother’s own attendant; and much Sir Jasper hated her. 
She rose bristling, dropped him a curtesy eloquent of a sense of 
his reprobation; and he felt that with every line of the homily 
she laid by on his appearance she had just damned him as 
comfortably as he the butler. 

Oh, Lud, Lud! (thus she prayed Sir Jasper in a frightful 
whisper) would he in mercy walk softer? My lady was asleep. 
Her ladyship had been so unwell, so indisposed, that she, Megrim, 
had seen the moment when she must send for the apothecary, and 
have Sir Jasper looked for all over Bath. Sir Jasper did not 
seem to realise it, but my lady was of a delicate complexion: a 
tender flower! A harsh look from Sir Jasper, an unkind word, 
much less cruel treatment, and she would slip through his fingers. 
Ay, that she would. 

Sir Jasper cast a lowering suspicious look around. He glared 
at the woman, at the corners of the room, at the closed door. He 
felt his hot jealousy sicken and turn green and yellow within him. 
He stretched out his hand towards the lock of his wife’s door; 
but Mistress Megrim came between him and his purpose with 
determined movement, her stout bust creaking in its tight stays. 

“No,” said she, “no, Sir Jasper, unless it be across my dead 
corpse!” Here she trembled very much and grew red about the 
eyes and nose, 

“Pshaw!” said Sir Jasper, and walked away, down the stairs 
again and into the empty, lighted drawing-room. First he halted 
by the window, where Lady Standish had stood and smiled upon 
Lord Verney. Then he went to her writing-desk, and laid his 
hand upon the casket where she kept her correspondence, then 


withdrawing it with a murmured curse, turned to the chair where 
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she sat, and lifted up her bag of silks. But this he tossed from 
him without drawing the strings. Another moment and his eye 
caught the gleam of the letter so artfully hidden and exposed by 
Mistress Bellairs. He picked it up and surveyed it; it bore no 
address, was vaguely perfumed and fell temptingly open to his 
hand. He spread the sheet and saw the ruddy curl. Then his 
eyes read in spite of himself. And as he read the blood rushed to 
his brain and turned him giddy, and he sank on the settee and 
tore at the ruffles at his neck. For a moment he suffocated. 
With recovered breath came a fury as voluptuous as a rapture. 
He brought the paper to the light and examined the love-lock. 

“ Red!” said he, “red!” 

He thought of Lord Verney’s olive face, and looked and glared 
at the hair again as if he disbelieved his senses. Red! Were 
there two of them, a black and a ruddy? Stay; oh! women 
were sly devils! Lord Verney was a blind. This, this carrot 
Judas was the consoler! ‘There was a patch above the dimple 
at the corner of your lip. I dreamed I kissed it.” Sir Jasper 
gave a sort of roar in his soul, which issued from his lips in a 
broken groan. The dimple and the patch! Ay, he had seen 
them! Only a few short hours ago he had thought to kiss that 
dimple with a husband’s lordly pleasure. That dimple, set for 
another man ! 

“Blast them! blast them!” cried Sir Jasper and clenched his 
hands above his head. The world went round with him, and 
everything turned the colour of blood. The next instant he was 
cold again, chiding himself for his passion. He must be calm, 
calm, for his vengeance. This lock he must trace to its parent 
head, no later than to-night, if he had to scour the town. He 
sat down, stretched the fatal missive before him, and sat staring 
at it. 

It was thus that a visitor, who was announced as Captain 
Spicer, presently found him. Captain Spicer was an elongated 
young gentleman, with a tendency to visual obliquity, attired in 
the extreme of fashion. He minced forward, bowing and waving 
white hands with delicately crooked fingers. 

His respects he presented to Sir Jasper. He had not up to this 
had the pleasure and honour of Sir Jasper’s acquaintance, but was 
charmed of the opportunity—any opportunity which should afford 
him that pleasure and honour. Might he, might he? He ex- 
tended a snuff-box, charmingly enamelled, and quivered it towards 
his host. Sir Jasper had risen stiffly, in his dull eye there was no 
response. 


“ You do not, then?” queried Captain Spicer, himself extracting 
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a pinch and inhaling it with superlative elegance and the very 
last turn of the wrist. “And right, my dear sir! A vicious 
habit. Yet positively,” said he, and smiled engagingly, “ without 
it, I vow, I could not exist from noon to midnight. But then it 
must be pure Macabaw. Anything short of pure Macabaw, fie, 
fie!” 

Sir Jasper shook himself and interrupted with a snarl: 

“To what, sir, do I owe the honour?” 

“T come,” said Captain Spicer, “of course you have guessed, 
from my Lord Verney. There was a trifle, I believe about—ha— 
the shape of his nether limbs. Upon so private a matter, sir, as 
his, ahem, nether limbs, a gentleman cannot brook reflection. 
You will comprehend that my Lord Verney felt hurt, Sir Jasper, 
hurt! I myself, familiar as I am with his lordship, have never 
ventured to hint to him even the name of a hosier, though I 
know a genius in that line, sir, a fellow who has a gift—a divine 
inspiration I may say—in dealing with these intimate details! 
But Gad, sir, delicacy, delicacy !” 

Sir Jasper, meanwhile, had lifted the letter from the table, and 
was advancing upon Captain Spicer, ponderingly looking from the 
lock of hair in his hand to that young gentleman’s head, which 
however was powdered to such a nicety that it was quite im- 
possible to tell the colour beneath. 

“Sir,” interrupted he at this juncture, “excuse me, but I should 
be glad to know if you wear your hair or a wig?” 

Captain Spicer leaped a step back, and looked in amaze at the 
Baronet’s earnest countenance. 

“Egad!” thought he to himself, “ Verney’s in the right of it, 
the fellow’s mad. Ha! ha!” said he aloud, “very good, Sir 
Jasper, very good. A little conundrum, eh? ’Rat me, I love a 
riddle.” He glanced towards the door. Sir Jasper still advanced 
upon him as he retreated. 

“T asked you, sir,” he demanded with an ominous rise in his 
voice, “if you wore your own hair?” (“The fellow looks 
frightened,” he argued internally—“’tis monstrous suspicious.”) 

“T,” cried the Captain, with his back against the door fumbling 
for the handle as he stood. “Fie, fie, who wears a peruke now- 
a-days, unless it be your country cousin? He, he! How warm 
the night is!” 

Sir Jasper had halted opposite to him and was rolling a 
withering eye over his countenance. 

“His mealy face is so painted,” said the unhappy baronet to 
himself, “ that devil take him if I can guess the colour of the 
fellow.” His hand dropped irresolute by his side. 
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Beads of perspiration sprang on Captain Spicer’s forehead. 

“Tf ever I carry a challenge to a madman again!” thought he. 

“ Your hair is very well powdered,” said Sir Jasper. 

“Oh, it is so, it is as you say—Poudre a la Maréchale, sir,” said 
the Captain, while under his persevering finger the door-handle 
slowly turned. An aperture yawned behind him; in a twinkling 
his slim figure twisted, doubled, and was gone. 

“ Hey, hey!” cried Sir Jasper, “stop man, stop, our business 
together has but just begun.” 

But Captain Spicer had reached the street-door. 

“ Look to your master,” said he to the footman, “he is ill, very 
ill!” 

Sir Jasper came running after him into the hall. 

“ Stop him, fools!” cried he to his servants, and then in the next 
breath, “ Back!” he ordered. And to himself he murmured, 
“Tis never he. That sleek, fluttering idiot never grew so crisp 
a curl nor wrote so sturdy a hand, no, nor kissed a dimple! 
Kissed a dimple! S$’death!” 


Scene Y. 


As he stood turning the seething brew of his dark thoughts, 
there came a pair of knowing raps upon the street-door, and 
in upon him strode with cheery step and cry the friends he was 
expecting. 

“ Ah, Jasper, lad,” cried Tom Stafford, and struck him upon 
his shoulder, “lying in wait for us? Gad, you’re a blood-thirsty 
fellow!” 

“ And quite right,” said Colonel Villiers, clinking spurred legs, 
and flinging off a military cloak. “ Zounds, man, would you have 
him sit down in his dishonour ?” 

Sir Jasper stretched a hand to each; and holding him by the 
elbows they entered his private apartment and closed the door 
with such carefulness that the tall footmen had no choice but to 
take it in turns to listen and peep through the key-hole. 

“Tom,” said Sir Jasper, “Colonel Villiers, when I begged you 
to favour me with this interview, I was anxious for your services 
because, as I told you, of a strong suspicion of Lady Standish’s in- 
fidelity to me. Now, gentlemen, doubt is no longer possible, I 
have the proofs!” 

“Come, come, Jasper, never be down-hearted,” cried jovial Tom 
Stafford. ‘Come, sir, you have been too fond of the little dears 
in your day not to know what tender yielding creatures they are. 
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"Tis their nature, man; and then, must they not follow the mode ? 
Do you want to be the only husband in Bath whose wife is not 
in the fashion? Tut, tut, so long as you can measure a sword 
for it and let a little blood, why, ’tis all in the day’s fun! ” 

“Swords?” gurgled Colonel Villiers. ‘No, no, pistols are the 
thing, boy. You are never sure with your sword: ’tis but a dig 
in the ribs, a slash in the arm, and your pretty fellow looks all the 
prettier for his pallor, and is all the more likely to get prompt 
consolation in the proper quarter. Ha!” 

“Consolation!” cried Sir Jasper, as if the word were a blow. 
“ Ay, consolation! damnation !” 

“Whereas with your bullet,” said the Colonel, “in the lungs, 
or in the brain—at your choice—the job is done as neat as can be. 
Are you a good hand at the barkers, Jasper ? ” 

“Oh, I can hit a haystack!” said Sir Jasper. But he spoke 
vaguely. 

“T am for the swords, whenever you can,” cried comely Stafford, 
crossing a pair of neat legs as he spoke and caressing one rounded 
calf with a loving hand. “Tis a far more genteel weapon. Oh, 
for the feel of the blades, the pretty talk, as it were, of one with 
the other! ‘Ha, have I got you now, my friend ?’—‘ Ha, would 
you step between me and my wife? or my mistress? or my 
pleasure ?’—as the case may be. ‘Would you? I will teach 
you, sa—sa!’ Now—now one in the ribs! One under that 
presuming heart! Let the red blood flow, see it drop from the 
steel: that is something like! Pistols, what of them! pooh! 
Snap, you blow a pill into the air, and ’tis like enough you have 
to swallow it yourself! ’Tis for apothecaries, say I, and such 
as have not been brought up to the noble and gentlemanly art of 
self-defence.” 

“Silence, Tom,” growled the Colonel; “here is no matter for 
jesting. This friend of ours has had a mortal affront, has he not? 
‘Tis established. Shall he not mortally avenge himself upon him 
who has robbed him of his honour? That is the case, is it not? 
And, blast me, is not the pistol the deadlier weapon and therefore 
the most suited? Hey?” 

Sir Jasper made an inarticulate sound that might have passed 
for assent or dissent, or merely as an expression of excessive dis- 
comfort of feeling. 

“To business then,” cried Colonel Villiers. ‘“ Shall I wait upon 
Lord Verney and suggest pistols at seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning in Hammer’s Fields? That is where I generally like to 
place such affairs: snug enough to be out of disturbers’ way, and 
far enough to warm the blood with a brisk walk. Gad, ’twas but 
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ten days ago that I saw poor Ned Waring laid as neatly on his 
back by Lord Tipstaffe (him they call Tipsy Tip, you know) as 
ever it was done; as pretty a fight! Six paces, egad, and Ned as 
determined a dog as a fellow could want to second. ‘ Villiers,’ 
said he, as I handed him his saw-handle, ‘if I do not do for him, 
may he do for me! One of us must kill the other,’ said he. 
"Twas all about Mistress Waring, you know, dashed pretty woman! 
Poor Ned, he made a discovery something like yours, eh? Faith! 
ha, ha! And devil take it, sir, Tip had him in the throat at the 
first shot, and Ned’s bullet took off Tipstaffe’s right curl! Jove, 
it was a shave! Ned never spoke again. Ah, leave it to me; see 
if I do not turn you out as rare a meeting.” 

“ But stay,” cried Stafford, as Sir Jasper writhed in his arm- 
chair, clenched and unclenched furious hands and felt the curl 
of red hair burn him where he had thrust it into his bosom. 
“Stay,” cried Stafford, “we are going too fast I think. Do I 
not understand from our friend here that he called Lord Verney a 
rat? Sir Jasper is therefore himself the insulting party, and 
must wait for Lord Verney’s action in the matter.” 

“TI protest,” cried the Colonel, “the first insult was Lord 
Verney’s in compromising our friend’s wife.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” exclaimed Stafford, recrossing his legs to bring 
the left one into shapely prominence this time, “that is but the 
insult incidental. But to call a man a rat, that is the insult 
direct. Jasper is therefore the true challenger; the other has the 
choice of arms. It is for Lord Verney to send to our friend!” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the Colonel, growing redder about the gills 
than Nature and port wine had already made him. “Sir, would 
you know better than I?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir Jasper, sitting up suddenly, “as I have 
just told you, since I craved of your kindness that you would help 
me in this matter, I have made discoveries that alter the com- 
plexion of the affair very materially. I have reason to believe 
that if Lord Verney be guilty in this matter it is in a very minor 
way. You know what they call in France wn chandelier. Indeed 
it is my conviction—such is female artfulness—that he has merely 
been made a puppet of to shield another person. It is this person 
I must find first, and upon him that my vengeance must fall 
before I can attend to any other business. Lord Verney indeed 
has already sent to me, but his friend, Captain Spicer, a poor fool 
(somewhat weak in the head I believe), left suddenly without our 
coming to any conclusion. Indeed, I do not regret it—I do not 
seek to fight with Lord Verney now. Gentlemen,” said Sir Jasper, 
rising and drawing the letter from his breast—“ gentlemen, I shall 
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neither eat nor sleep till I have found out the owner of this 
curl!” 

He shook out the letter as he spoke, and fiercely thrust the 
tell-tale love-token under the noses of his amazed friends. “It is 
a red-haired man, you see! There lives no red-haired man in 
Bath but him I must forthwith spit or plug lest the villain 
escape me!” 

Colonel Villiers started to his feet with a growl like that of a 
tiger aroused from slumber. 

“ Zounds!” he exclaimed. “ An insult!” 

“How!” cried Jasper, turning upon him and suddenly noticing 
the sandy hue of his friend’s bushy eyebrows. ‘You, good God! 
You? Pooh, pooh, impossible, and yet. ... Colonel Villiers, 
Sir!” cried Sir Jasper, in awful tones, “did you write this letter ? 
Speak! Yes or no, man! Speak, or must I drag the words from 
your throat?” 

Purple and apoplectic passion well-nigh stifled Colonel Villiers. 

“Stafford, Stafford,” he spluttered, “you are witness. These 
are gross affronts, affronts which shall be wiped out.” 

“Did you write that letter? Yes or no!” screamed Sir Jasper, 
shaking the offending document in the Colonel’s convulsed 
countenance. 

“TI?” cried the Colonel, and struck away Sir Jasper’s hand with 
a furious blow, “I? I write such brimstone nonsense? No, sir! 
Now, damn you body and soul, Sir Jasper, how dare you ask me 
such a question ?” 

“No,” said Sir Jasper, “of course not! Ah, I am a fool, 
Villiers. Forgive me. There’s no quarrel between us! No, of 
course it could not be you! With that nose, that waistcoat, your 
sixty years! Gad, I am going mad!” 

“Why, man,” said Stafford, as soon as he could speak for 
laughing, “ Villiers has not so much hair on all his head as you 
hold in your hand there. Off with your wig, Villiers, off with 
your wig, and let your bald pate proclaim its shining innocence.” 

The gallant gentleman thus addressed was by this time black 
in the face. Panting as to breath, disjointed as to speech, his 
fury had nevertheless its well-defined purpose. 

“T have been insulted, I have been insulted,” he gasped; “the 
matter cannot end here. Sir Jasper, you have insulted me. I am 
a red-haired man, sir. I shall send a friend to call upon you.” 

“Nay, then,” said Sir Jasper, “since ‘tis so between us I will 
even assure myself that Tom has spoken the truth and give you 
something to fight for!” He stretched out his hand as he spoke, 
and plucked the wig from Colonel Villiers’ head. 
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Before him indeed spread so complete an expanse of hairless 
candour, that further evidence was not necessary; yet the few 
limp hairs that lingered behind the Colonel’s ears, if they had 
once been ruddy, shone now meekly silver in the candle-light. 

“T thank you,” said Sir Jasper, “that is sufficient. When you 
send your friend to call upon me, I shall receive him with 
pleasure.” He handed back the Colonel’s wig with a bow. 

The Colonel stood trembling, his knotted hand instinctively 
fumbled for his sword. But remembering perhaps that this was 
eminently a case for pistols, he bethought himself, seized his wig, 
clapped it on defiantly, settled it with minute care, glared, 
wheeled round and left the room, muttering as he went remarks of 
so sulphurous a nature as to defy recording. 

Sir Jasper did not seem to give him another thought. He fell 
into his chair again and spread out upon his knee the sorely 
crumpled letter. 

“Confusion!” said he. “ Who can it be? Tom, you scamp, I 
know your hair is brown. Thou art not the man, Tom. Oh, 
Tom, oh, Tom, if I do not kill him I shall go mad!” 

Stafford was weak with laughter, and tears rolled from his eyes 
as he gasped : 

“Let us see, who can the Judas be? (Gad, this is the best joke 
I have known for years. Oh, Lord, the bald head of him! Oh, 
Jasper, ’tis cruel funny! Stap me, sir, if I have known a better 
laugh these ten years!) Nay, nay, I will help thee. Come, 
there’s His Lordship the Bishop of Bath and Wells, he is red, I 
know, for I have seen him in the water. Gad, he was like a boiled 
lobster, hair and all. Could it be he, think you? They havea 
way, these divines, and Lady Standish has a delicate conscience. 
She would like the approval of the Church upon her deeds, Nay, 
never glare like that, for I will not fight you! Have you not got 
your rosary of red polls to tell first. Ha! there is O'Hara, he is 
Irish enough and rake enough and red enough. Oh, he is red 
enough !” 

“O’Hara,” cried Sir Jasper, struck. 

There came a fine rat-tat-tat at the door, a parley in the hall, 
and the servant announced Mr. Denis O’Hara. 

“*Talk of the devil,” said Stafford. 

Sir Jasper rose from his armchair with the air of one whose 
enemy is delivered into his hands. 
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Scene VI. 


Tue Honourable Denis O’Hara, son and heir of Viscount Kilcroney 
in the peerage of Ireland, entered with a swift and easy step, and 
saluted airily. He had a merry green eye, and the red of his 
crisp hair shone out through the powder like a winter sunset 
through a mist. 

“Sir Jasper,” said he, “your servant, sir. Faith, Tom, me 
boy, is that you? The top of the evening to ye.” 

Uninvited he took a chair and flung his careless figure upon it. 
His joints were loose, his nose aspired, his rich lace ruffles were 
torn, his handsome coat was buttoned awry; Irishman was 
stamped upon every line of him, from his hot red head to his slim 
alert foot; Irishman lurked in every rich accent of his ready 
tongue. 

Sir Jasper made no doubt that now the Lothario who had 
poached on his preserves, had destroyed his peace, had devastated 
his home, was before him. He turned to Stafford and caught him 
by the wrist. 

“Tom,” whispered he, “you will stand by me, for by my 
immortal soul, I will fight it out to-night!” 

“ For God’s sake, be quiet,” whispered the other, who began to 
think that the jealous husband was getting beyond a joke. “ Let 
us hear what the fellow has got to say first. The devil! I will 
not stand by to see you pink every auburn buck in the town. "Tis 
stark lunacy.” 

“ But ’tis you yourself,” returned Sir Jasper, in his fierce under- 
tone—“ you yourself who told me it was he. See, but look at this 
curl and at that head.” 

“Oh, flummery!” cried Stafford. “Let him speak, I say.” 

“When you have done your little conversation, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. O’Hara good-naturedly, “ perhaps you will let me put in 
a word edgeways ?” 

Sir Jasper, under his friend’s compelling hand, sank into a 
chair; his sinews well-nigh creaked with the constraint he was 
putting upon himself. 

“T have come,” said Denis O’Hara, “from me friend Captain 
Spoicer. I met him a whoile ago, fluttering down Gay Street, 
leaping like a hare with the hounds after him, by St. Patrick! 
‘You're running away from someone, Spoicer,’ says I. And says 
he, ‘I’m running away from that blithering madman Sir Jasper 
Standish.’ Excuse me, Sir Jasper, those were his words, ye see.” 

“And what, sir,” interrupted Sir Jasper in an ominous voice 
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—“what, sir, may I ask, was your purpose in walking this way 
to-night?” 

“Eh,” cried the Irishman, “ what is that ye say?” 

“Oh, go on, O'Hara,” cried Stafford impatiently, and under 
his breath to Standish, “Faith, Jasper,” said he, “keep your 
manners, or I'll wash my hands of the whole matter.” 

“Oh, is that the way with him,” said O’Hara, behind his hand 
to Stafford, and winked jovially. “Well, I was saying, gentle- 
men, that to see a man run, unless it be a Frenchman, is a thing 
that goes against me. ‘Why, what did he do to you?’ said I 
(meaning you, Sir Jasper). ‘Oh,’ says me gallant Captain, ‘I 
went to him with a gentlemanly message from a friend and 
the fellow insulted me so grossly with remarks about my hair, 
that sure,’ says he, ‘’tis only fit for Bedlam he is.’ ‘Insulted 
you,’ says I, ‘and where are ye running to? To look for 
a friend, I hope,’ says I. ‘Insults are stinking things.’ ‘Sure,’ 
says he, ‘he is mad,’ says he. ‘Well, what matter of that?’ 
says I. ‘Sure, isn’t it all mad we are more or less? Come,’ says 
I, ‘Spoicer, this will look bad for you with the ladies, not to 
speak of the men. Give me the message, me boy, and I will 
take it; and sure we will let Sir Jasper bring his keepers with 
him to the field, and no one can say fairer than that.’” 

Sir Jasper sprang to his feet. 

“Now, curse your Irish insolence,” he roared; “this is more 
than I would stand from any man! And, if I mistake not, 
Mr. O’Hara, we have other scores to settle besides.” 

“Is it we?” cried O'Hara, jumping up likewise. “’Tis the 
first I’ve heard of them—but, be jabers, you will never find 
me behind hand in putting me foot to the front! I will settle 
as many scores as you like, Sir Jasper—so long as it is me 
sword and not me purse that pays them.” 

“Draw then, man, draw!” snarled Sir Jasper, dancing in 
his fury. He bared his silver-hilted sword and threw the 
scabbard in a corner. 

“Heaven defend us!” cried Stafford, in vain endeavouring 
to come between the two. 

“Sure, you must not contradict him,” cried O'Hara, unbuckling 
his belt rapidly, and drawing likewise with a pretty flourish of 
shining blade. “’Tis the worst way in the world to deal with 
a cracked man. Sure, ye must soothe him and give in to him. 
Don’t I know! Is not me own first cousin a real raw lunatic 
in Kinsale Asylum this blessed day? Come on, Sir Jasper, I’m 
yer man. Just pull the chairs out of the way, Tom, me dear 
boy.” 
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“Now sir, now sir!” said Sir Jasper, and felt restored to 
himself again as steel clinked against steel. And he gripped 
the ground with his feet, and knew the joy of action. 

“Well, what must be, must be,” said Stafford philosophically, 
and sat across a chair; “and a good fight is a good fight all 
the world over! Ha! that was a lunge! O'Hara wields a 
pretty blade, but there is danger in Jasper’s eye. I vow I 
won’t have the Irish boy killed. Ha!” He sprang to his feet 
again and brandished the chair, ready to interpose between 
the two at the critical moment. 

O’Hara was as buoyant as a cork; he skipped backwards 
and forwards, from one side to another, in sheer enjoyment of 
the contest. But Sir Jasper hardly moved from his first position 
except for one or two vicious lunges. Stafford had deemed 
to see danger in his eye; there was more than danger—there 
was murder! The injured husband was determined to slay, 
and bided his time for the fatal thrust. The while, O'Hara 
attacked out of sheer lightness of heart. Now his blade grazed 
Sir Jasper’s thigh; once he gave him a flicking prick on the 
wrist so that the blood ran down his fingers. 

“Stop, stop,” cried Stafford, running in with his chair, “Sir 
Jasper’s hit!” 

“No, dash you!” cried Sir Jasper. And click, clank, click, 
it went again, with the pant of the shortening breath, and the 
thud of the leaping feet. Sir Jasper lunged a third time, O'Hara 
waved his sword aimlessly, fell on one knee, and rolled over. 

“Halt!” yelled Stafford. It was too late. Sir Jasper stood 
staring at his red blade. 

“You have killed him!” cried Stafford turning furiously on 
his friend, and was down on his knees and had caught the 
wounded man in his arms the next second. 

“ Devil a bit,” said O’Hara, and wriggled in the other’s grasp, 
too vigorously indeed for a moribund, found his feet in a jiffy 
and stood laughing with a white face and looking down at his 
dripping shirt. “’Tis but the sudden cold feel of the steel, man! 
Sure I’m all right, and ready to begin again! “Tis but a rip 
in the ribs, for I can breathe as right as ever,” He puffed 
noisily as he spoke to prove his words, slapped his chest, then 
turned giddily and fell into a chair. Stafford tore open the 
shirt. It was as O’Hara had said, the wound was an ugly 
surface rip, more unpleasant than dangerous. 

“ Let us have another bout,” said O’Hara. 

“No, no,” said Stafford. 

“No, no,” said Sir Jasper advancing and standing before his 
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adversary. “No, Mr. O’Hara, you may have done me the 
greatest injury that one can do another, but gad, sir, you have 
fought like a gentleman!” 

“ Ah!” whispered O’Hara to Stafford, who still examined the 
wound with a knowing manner, “ ’tis crazed entoirely he is, the 
poor dear fellow.” 

“Not crazed,” said Stafford rising, “or if so, only through 
jealousy.—Jasper, let us have some wine for Mr. O'Hara, and 
one of your women with water and bandages. A little sticking- 
plaister will set this business to rights. Thank God, that I 
have not seen murder to-night!” 

“One moment, Stafford,” said Jasper, “one moment, sir. Let 
us clear this matter. Am I not right, Mr. O’Hara, in believing 
you to have written a letter to my wife?” 

“Ts it me?” cried O’Hara in the most guileless astonishment. 

“He thinks you are her lover,” whispered Stafford in his ear. 
“Zooks, I can laugh again now! He knows she has got a red- 
haired lover, and says he will kill every red-haired man in 
Bath!” 

“Sure I have never laid eyes on Lady Standish,” said O'Hara 
to Sir Jasper, “if that is all you want. Sure, I'd have been 
proud to be her lover if I'd only had the honour of her ac- 
quaintance ! ” 

“Mr. O'Hara,” said Sir Jasper, “will you shake hands with 
me?” 

“With all the pleasure in loife!” cried the genial Irishman. 
“ Faith, ’tis great friends we will be, but perhaps ye had better 
not introjuce me to ye’r lady, for I’m not to be trusted where 
the dear creatures are concerned, and so ’tis best to tell you at 
the outset.” 

The opponents now shook hands with some feeling on either 
side. The wound was attended to and several bottles of wine 
were thereafter cracked in great good-fellowship. 

“ There is nothing like Canary,” vowed O'Hara, “ for the power 
of healing.” 
a . * “ ” 

It was past midnight when, on the arm of Mr. Stafford, Denis 
O’Hara set out to return to his own lodgings. 

The streets were empty and the night dark, and they had 
many grave consultations at the street corners as to which 
way to pursue. If they reeled a little as they went, if they 
marched round King’s Circus, and round again more than once, 
and showed a disposition to traverse Gay Street from side to side 
oftener than was really required by their itinerary, it was not, as 
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O’Hara said, because of the Canary, but all in the way of 
“ divarsion.” 

“Sir Jasper’s a jolly good fellow,” said Lord Kilcroney’s heir 
as he propped himself against his own door-post, and waggled 
the knocker with tipsy gravity. “And so are you,” said he 
to Stafford. “I like ye: both.” Here he suddenly showed a 
disposition to fall upon Stafford’s neck, but as suddenly arrested 
himself, stiffened his swaying limbs and struck his forehead 
with a sudden flash of sobriety. “Thunder and ’ouns,” said he, 
“if I did not clean forget about Spoicer !” 

He was with difficulty restrained by Stafford (who, having a 
stronger head, was somewhat the soberer), with the help of the 
servants who now appeared, from setting forth to repair his 
negligence. By a tactful mixture of persuasion and force, the 
wounded gentleman was at length conducted to bed, sleepily 
murmuring : 

“Won’t do at all—most remiss—affair of honour—never put 
off!” until sleep overtook him, which was before his head 
touched the pillow. 

Meanwhile Sir Jasper sat, with guttering candles all around 
him, in the recesses of an armchair, his legs extended straight, 
his bandaged wrist stuffed into his bosom, his head sunk upon 
his chest, his spurious flash of gaiety now all lost in a depth 
of chaotic gloom. Dawn found him thus. At its first cold 
rays he rose sobered, and could not have said whether the night 
had passed in waking anguish or in hideous nightmare. He 
looked round on the cheerless scene, the blood-stained linen, the 
empty wine-glasses with their sickening reek, the smoking 
candles, the disordered room; then he shuddered and sought 
the haven of his dressing-room, and the relief of an hour’s sleep 
with a wet towel tied round his throbbing head. 
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A Lost People, 


Five hundred miles and more north of Rangoon, in the furthest 
part of Burma, stands a little church. It is not far from the 
road, and it comes upon you suddenly as you ride north, very 
conspicuous in its white mortar amid the tamarind trees and 
palms. It seems strange and out of place, a memorial of the West 
shrined here in the heart of the far East, very distant from all 
its associations. For in Burma we are not accustomed to see 
churches. In the main town—where there are English officers 
or soldiers—there are churches wherein they worship. But else- 
where you never see them. Everywhere it is the tapering carven 
spire of Buddhist monastery and the golden pagoda top that rise 
from the tree clumps. By every village is its holy place, shrined 
always in great trees, and they seem to harmonise with the land- 
scape, to be part of it, belonging to the East. 

But this church with its great golden cross is of the West. Its 
design is western, all of it western, its nave and aisles, its spire 
and cross belong not to these people. They are strange, they 
strike a foreign note like the bell that rings for mass. They are 
not of Burma. Unconsciously you look to see beyond the church 
the houses of a French or English village, bosomed in the trees, 
to hear the sound of western voices, to see the signs of western 
energy and culture. But in this you are disappointed, for the 
village beside the church is just like any other village you have 
passed. It is no whit cleaner or tidier or more prosperous, and 
the people working in the fields are not white but brown. They 
wear just the same clothes as Burmans wear, their lives seem 
exactly the same. Whence then comes the church? It is a 
curious history. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, nearly three 
hundred years ago, a Portuguese, De Britto, an adventurer of the 
old stamp, made for himself a small kingdom near Rangoon. The 
times were troubled, and De Britto, having proved the value of his 
followers and discipline as an auxiliary to one of the local kings, 
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took advantage of them to acquire a kingdom of his own. It was 
a way of the time. 

Into the history of this kingdom there is no necessity to enter 
here. It was very brief. In some way he seems to have angered 
the King of Ava in Upper Burma, who came down and attacked 
him. The assault was in overwhelming force, and De Britto was 
defeated. His capital Syriam was taken, and he was killed. This 
happened in 1614. 

Although the King of Ava had succeeded in conquering De 
Britto, yet it was clear to him that the victory was due principally 
to his strength in men. He was not blind to the fact that in 
military knowledge De Britto and his Portuguese were superior 
to him; and although he had prevailed over De Britto, he was 
not averse from availing himself of that knowledge. Therefore, 
after taking Syriam and killing De Britto, he stayed his hand. 
The other foreigners he found there, probably all Portuguese or 
half-caste Portuguese, he spared, and took with him on his return 
to Ava. 

It has never been the custom of the Burmese to behave unkindly 
to captives. As long as they did not in any way threaten the 
peace of the kingdom, it was always the policy to encourage and 
assist them; and so, although these Portuguese had been enemies 
of the king, once they were conquered they were well treated. 
But they were detained in Upper Burma because the king 
wanted their services. Some were kept in the capital and formed 
into hereditary artillery, the rest were allotted lands between the 
Chindwin and Mu rivers, then one of the most fertile parts of 
Upper Burma, and left to themselves. Four villages were formed, 
and these four villages exist now. This was the origin of these 
Christian communities nearly three hundred years ago. 

In later wars more captives were taken. Some were no doubt 
brought from Arracan. In 1716, or thereabouts, Zimme in Siam 
was taken, and some English, Dutch, and French captives made 
and brought to Upper Burma. About 1750 Syriam was again 
taken, and more captives, Dutch and French, brought up. And 
again, in the beginning of this century, Siam was a second time 
invaded, and the Vicar Apostolic and a number of his flock were 
captured. The Prelate was allowed subsequently to return to 
Pondicherry, but the others remained. They were settled in 
most part with their fellow Christians. The inhabitants of these 
four villages are thus composed of many nationalities. There 
were English and French, and Dutch and Portuguese, but no 
doubt the bulk consisted of half caste descendants by women of 
the country or of India; all were Roman Catholics. 
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Planted thus in solitary villages in the midst of an alien people 
they kept to themselves a great deal. 

1t is true that they adopted Burmese speech and Burmese dress 
and customs. A stranger going into one of these Christian 
villages would not know it from a neighbouring Burmese village. 
But in religious matters they seem to have held their own faith 
steadily. Atleast they have not adopted Buddhism. The Bur- 
mese called them Byingyi, a corruption of Feringhi or Frank, and 
the two peoples kept aloof. 

This was in all probability due more to the exclusiveness of the 
Christians than to any dislike on the part of their neighbours. 

Of their history from the taking of Syriam for over one hundred 
years we know nothing. They seemed to have just lived and 
vegetated, forgetting their old customs and traditions. In all 
material matters they sank to the level of their surroundings. In 
numbers they do not appear to have either increased or decreased. 
They made no converts. It is probable that the young men 
would occasionally leave the village and become absorbed into 
the Burmese populetion elsewhere. Otherwise the failure to 
increase is difficult of explanation. But as a community there 
was no mixing with their Buddhist neighbours. 

Of how their religion was preserved, or indeed whether it was 
preserved at all in aught but name during the first hundred years 
of their exile, we have no accounts. There were Christian mission- 
aries in Burma, at Ava usually, but until 1721, when the Barna- 
bite Fathers came, we have no account of them. It may be that 
these outlying villages were occasionally visited by a priest. But 
there is no record. These priests were mostly half caste Portu- 
guese from Western India, and they do not seem to have been 
particularly pious. 

Not until the middle of the eighteenth century, or nearly a 
hundred and fifty years after their first exile, do we begin to hear 
at all of them. 

In 1765, Father Gallizia, of the Italian Barnabite Mission, died 
at Shwebo, the then capital of Burma, and was buried at Monhla, 
one of the four villages. The Barnabite Fathers, from about this 
time, took up the work of Catholic missionaries in Burma, and in 
their records we hear from time to time of these exiles. 

There seems still to have been no regular priest resident at any 
one of them, but they were visited from time to time by the 
missionary from Ava, or whatever the capital might be. These 
visits, however, have been uncertain, and divided by long intervals, 
for the missionaries suffered very much from the climate. At 
times, the whole staff in all Burma was reduced to two. 
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For this Barnabite Order had fallen upon evil days. The 
occupation of Italy by the French armies of the Revolution and 
the Empire, and the consequent unrest, had greatly weakened it. 
Its numbers had fallen off (men did not in those days follow 
readily the calling of priests), its revenues had decreased. It 
could no longer spare two or three priests a year to go out and die 
in Burma. And so it felt that the mission was beyond its powers, 
and it petitioned the Sacred Congregation to be relieved of it. 

The relief was granted. For a time the Sacred Congregation 
itself took the mission under its care, and sent out men. But the 
mission still was far from flourishing, and in 1840 it was made 
over to the Society of the Oblates of Turin, who in turn found it 
too much for their strength, and surrendered it, in 1855, to the 
Société des Missions Etrangeres of Paris. The changes of govern- 
ment under which these people lived were even more numerous 
than the changes of missions. Monarchy succeeded monarchy, 
each with a different capital and customs. In about 1740, the 
Talaings conquered all Upper Burma and ruled it. Ten years 
later, a Burmese hunter raised a successful rebellion against the 
Talaings, and made himself a great kingdom. So change followed 
change, until, in 1885, Upper Burma was annexed by the British 
Government. 

But through all these changes of societies, of kings and govern- 
ments, these villages have remained the same. Nothing has made 
any difference to them. Whether their priests were Italian or 
French, their government Burmese or English, they have not 
moved. Tiny little dots of Christianity in a sea of Buddhism, 
they have not become absorbed. Taught by priests from the 
Christian nations of Europe, they have never progressed. Theirs 
is a curious history without any hope in it. Many efforts have 
been made to raise them; they have all had the same result— 
failure. 

In 1845, a great school was established at Monhla, where 
Burmese, Latin, and Italian were taught. It flourished for a few 
months, attracting even Buddhists and Mohammedans. Then one 
morning the school was empty; the scholars—ninety in number 
—had fled. Why? 

No reason was given. Burmans are not averse from education ; 
they desire it. Schools are well attended always. There can be 
but one reason. Some attempt at proselytising the children must 
have been made. It is the only answer. It has always but one 
result. 

There have never been any conversions. But, curious to relate, 
there have been perversions. Not to Buddhism. Although, of 
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course, here and there, an individual or two from these Christian 
villages has disappeared among the surrounding Buddhist popula- 
tion, there is no community of Christian converts to Buddhism. 
The two religions have lived side by side and never mixed. But 
there are communities of people who were once Christian and are 
now Atheist, who have no religion at all. They are called 
“Broken Christians.” The good Bishop Bigandet tells us how 
he went and addressed one such community with great mildness, 
and adjured it to return to the fold. Without result. They 
were Christians; they live and die now without any faith, with 
no knowledge of any religion. 

But to return to the Christian villages. They live, as I have 
said, exactly like Burmans. If they had any advantage over the 
Burmans when they came here, they have lost it now. In clothes, 
in manners, in customs, in language, in folk-lore, in tradition, 
they are exactly as their neighbours. They have not, however, 
the happy insouciance of the Burman, but seem always somewhat 
depressed and sad. They have “Christian” names for Church 
use, but in ordinary life they use Burmese names just as their 
neighbours. They even call their priest by the Burmese term. 

And yet they are not in the least inclined to Buddhism. With 
all their great subjection to the influence of their neighbours they 
have never adopted their neighbours’ faith. Well or ill, they have 
guarded their own. Even in those long years when no priest 
ever came to them, they did not apostatise, neither did they 
convert. 

Why? 

When you speak to a Burman about religion he says this. A 
nation’s religion is the outcome of its nationality. Each nation 
has its own faith. No two nations have the same, though the 
name may agree. Buddhism in Burmaj{differs from Buddhism in 
Thibet, as Protestantism in England from Protestantism in Scot- 
land or in Germany, as Spanish Catholicism differs from Italian. 
The form of religion that each people has adopted for itself, has 
worked out for itself, suits and responds to its hidden wants; no 
other ever will do this. That is the Burman’s idea. King 
Mindoon used to give the missionary at Mandalay a monthly 
stipend. He subscribed to the churches of all denominations. 
He defrayed the expenses of missionaries visiting Mandalay. Yet 
he never ceased to be a Buddhist himself; he had no leanings to 
other faiths. And is not this idea of theirs true? Where a 
people has accepted any of the greater faiths, and assimilated it, 
has there ever been any conversion? The history of missions 
tells us never. 
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Savages may be converted, as witness the spread of Mohamme- 
danism, and of diverse Christianities in Africa, or among the 
Karens in Burma. But a greater faith—any form of Christianity, 
of Judaism, of Buddhism, of Brahmanism, of Mohammedanism— 
once accepted, is never changed for another. The Reformation 
was no change of faith; it was a sudden evolution of Christianity 
on Teutonic instead of Latin lines. 

But men may become Atheists or Agnostics. They always do 
so when they abandon the faith of their fathers. Let their 
missionaries beware lest all that they do is to destroy one faith 
without making another, lest the fruit of their labour be Atheism 
and disbelief. 


H, Frevprie. 
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“Goop-morning, sir! A fine hunting morning,” said Major 
Gorst. 

“Good-morning. Yes,” answered the Master absently. 

The Master was old, very old; just now he sat deep in thought, 
his head falling weakly forward on his breast, and he hardly 
heeded the throng of horses and men around him. 

Truly, it was “a fine hunting morning.” Somewhat late in the 
season, the breath of spring strove with a touch of frost in the 
air. Trees and bushes showed buds swelling with the promise of 
life, each according to its kind. Black-studded ash-trees, ruddy 
hazel, pale chestnut, painted a wash of colour over the wood 
beyond the park; whilst the sun distilled fresh odours from the 
dewy earth, drawing upward and outward the hidden life within. 

The company was worthy of the day. Old and young, smart 
and shabby, met as if tocelebrate the coming spring. It mattered 
not that red coats showed the marks of winter rain and mud, or 
that habits had lost their first freshness; the sun touched all 
defects and no one heeded them, for there was exhilaration in 
the air. 

Amid this gay crowd the Master sat almost in silence. With 
few words he returned the greetings of those who passed ; every 
now and then he raised his head, only to let it sink again upon 
his chest; every now and ithen he swayed in the saddle as his 
horse pawed the ground impatiently. Those around him noted 
nothing strange in this; they were used to it. Here and there, 
perhaps, a man would say, sotto voce: 

“Poor old chap! He looks like nothing but a bag of bones in 
the saddle.” 

And another would answer : 

“He ought to have given it up years ago. It isn’t safe; he 
hasn’t any grip, only sticks on by balance.” 

“Seems rather chippy to-day. He hardly speaks a word.” And 
sO On. 
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The Master was more absent than usual this morning. He was 
thinking of the day, long ago, when he first rode to hounds. It 
was just such weather as this, the mingling of winter with 
spring, and by a curious chance the meet took place at the same 
spot. The Master was ten years old then, and it was seventy- 
three seasons ago. He had not thought much for years about his 
first meet, but to-day the weather and the place together brought 
it to his mind. As he sat silent among the crowd, he recalled all 
the details of the past. He had worn a blue coat, he remembered, 
and ridden the bay pony “Bob.” His father was Master of the 
fox-hounds then, and he had promised a twelvemonth before that 
little Dick should ride to cover on his tenth birthday. The 
Master looked up and around, noting, half-consciously, the 
changes wrought by time. The oaks in the avenue were a little 
older, showed more dead branches. The trees in the wood 
across the road had changed, some of them were dead or felled, 
some were young; the park-gate was painted white instead of 
green. The people had altered more. There were many men in 
pink, but coats were differently cut, and hats a new shape. 
Ladies were in greater numbers, and their dress had become more 
business-like and neater. Manners had changed even more than 
clothes. 

“But the horses might be the very same, bless them!” mur- 
mured the Master, “and the dogs are of the Savin breed.” 

As he spoke, forgetting everything but the likeness between 
this meet and his first, he half-turned, as “little Dick” had 
twisted himself round on his pony, to see if his father were still 
behind him. But no! he was little Dick no longer, and a slim and 
dapper man upon a slim and dapper steed stood in his father’s 
place. 

Then the word was given for the move, and the hounds trotted 
out through the white-painted gate, over the road, into the many 
coloured wood beyond. Behind them, close upon the whips, rode 
the Master, swaying gently in his seat. Once again, for the 
hundredth time or more, he went to draw the cover he had drawn 
on his first day. At his side was Major Gorst, watchful if it were 
possible to keep the old man from harm. For the Major's eye 
was quick and his hand always ready to help, and it seemed to 
him that the Master rode feebly to-day. 

The hounds found almost at once; the fox broke from the far 
side of the cover, and running over a wide stretch of broken 
ground dotted with furze, made for a larger wood to the right. 
Then the pack gave tongue, the horn was blown, and the horse- 
men rode their best. From the back of the covert they poured, 
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some from right, some from left, but the Major still kept behind 
or beside the Master. For as the pace increased and the ground 
roughened, the old man’s seat seemed more insecure than ever. 
His horse, though chosen for its steadiness, was pulling now, and 
the Master hung fiercely to the reins—fiercely, yet impotently. 
The rougher pace tried his balancing power; his legs had no 
grip, his only hope was in balance and the steadying of a tight- 
held rein. There was no expression in his worn-out face, save 
that of grim determination to hold on. He felt no pleasure, but 
the force of habit forbade all thought of staying or turning back. 

At length the open ground was crossed, and the attendant 
Major breathed more freely; here, at least, would be some check. 
The Master and he were no longer first, and the stream of riders 
ahead wound to the left of the wood; but to Gorst’s surprise the 
Master deliberately turned his horse to the right. They were 
riding abreast, and the Major said quickly : 

“Why this way, sir? The others have gone round to the big 
gate.” 

“T must,” replied the Master. “I want to be in at the death. 
Do you think they'll give me the brush?” he added in a strange, 
muffled sort of voice. 

“You could scarcely take it,” said Gorst. “There are a good 
many ladies out to-day. Besides, they have gone to the likelier 
side of the cover.” 

But the Master paid no heed to the words, and held on the 
way he had chosen. He did not tell the Major, indeed, he 
scarcely knew himself, that he had taken the path to the right 
because it was the same that he had ridden seventy-three years 
ago. His perceptions of things present were becoming helplessly 
blurred and mixed with memories. Nevertheless, his instinct was 
not to play him false; for no sooner had the two entered the 
covert, than the hounds gave tongue at sight of the prey. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound, till, turning a corner into a wider 
drive, the Master came suddenly upon the excited mass of dogs 
and horsemen. He quickened his pace, and Gorst was startled to 
hear him say beneath his breath : 

“T must have the brush. I want it for mother.” 

Years ago little Dick Savin had won it at this spot, because he 
was the youngest in at the death, and the old man wanted it now. 
Save for him and the Major and the whips scarcely anyone had 
come up; the rest had unwittingly gone by a longer road. The 
huntsman handed the brush, as in duty bound, to the Master. 


The old man clutched it eagerly, and turned his horse’s head for 


home. : 
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“ Where are we to go next, sir?” said the huntsman, riding up 
to him. 

“ Ask my father,” he answered, looking up a little dazed. “TI 
have got the brush. I’m going home.” 

The huntsman, puzzled and alarmed, turned to Major Gorst. 

“What am Ito do, sir? The Master isn’t well. Shall I take 
the hounds home ?” 

“No,” returned he, “Mr. Savin is only over-tired. I will see 
him home. You can draw Hickley Wood.” 

So the Major rode after the Master at a good round trot. But 
the Master was riding faster yet, faster than he had ridden for 
many seasons, and to come up with him was no easy task. Every 
moment Gorst thought to see him fall, so dreadful was the rocking 
of his helpless body in the saddle; his back was bowed, his head 
hung forward, yet he rode with the fury of long-past youth. 
Catch him the Major could not; but at least he could, and did, 
keep him in sight. 

The gate of the long drive leading home was open, and the two 
galloped through at the same break-neck speed. At his door the 
Master pulled up quickly; then he half fell, half clambered from 
the saddle. As his feet touched the ground Gorst was at his side, 
offering a strong arm in support; but the other pushed him away 
almost roughly, and climbed the steps to the porch alone. There 
was @ feverish eagerness in his movements; he was less helpless, 
more a man. He carried the treasured brush in his right hand, 
and walked steadily across the hall to the door of the drawing- 
room. There he paused, and looking at the Major he said 
sharply : 

“Do you think my mother is in there ?” 

wa hardly think so,” answered Gorst, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“She must be,” persisted the Master. ‘She is waiting for 
me.” 

Then a great awe fell upon the Major as the Master turned the 
handle and went in. There was no one there; it was empty and 
dreary-looking. Buta light seemed to break over the face of the 

Master as he entered, and he cried aloud : 

“Here I am, mother, and I have brought you... the 
brush ! ” 

Then he staggered and fell into the arms of his friend. 

When the Major laid the old man down upon a couch, he saw 
that the Master had indeed found his mother ; but the brush had 
slipped from his fingers and lay unheeded on the carpet. 
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Srances Burney. 


In the beginning of the year 1778, the gentle readers who 
subscribed to Bell’s circulating library, as well as the writers 
of the ‘Monthly’ and ‘ Critical’ Reviews, experienced a startling 
but agreeable sensation. There came “ out of the blue,” or in other 
words from an anonymous pen, a novel on unfamiliar lines, which 
the best critics pronounced to be a work of uncommon genius. 
‘Evelina, or a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World,’ lately 
published by Lowndes, found a place on every toilet-table, and 
speculation as to the identity of the unknown author gave a 
fillip to conversation in circles both literary and domestic. 
Though with some Anstey of ‘Bath Guide’ fame, with others 
Horace Walpole, were favourite candidates for the honours of 
this particular piece of authorship, Mrs. Cholmondeley had the 
temerity to claim it for her own sex, an opinion scouted by 
Baretti, who “laid a wager that it was written by a man”; “ for 
no woman,” he ungallantly said, “could have kept her own 
counsel.” In spite of this well-worn masculine taunt, the lady— 
once Polly Woffington, and sister of Peg of greater fame—stuck 
to her guns, declaring she would go all over London tw discover 
the author. Sir Joshua Reynolds, too, exasperated by this uncer- 
tainty, was heard to say that he would give £50 to know who had 
written ‘Evelina.’ Meanwhile, everybody was agreed that this 
novel was vastly entertaining. Mrs. Cholmondeley vowed that 
she “never met so much modesty with so much merit before in 
any literary performance.” Mrs. Thrale, “diverted beyond 
measure,” regretted its shortness, the reading having occupied 
her but two days; while Mr. Burke and Sir Joshua finished 
it with still greater expedition by sitting up all night to pore 
over the fascinating pages. And when the great lawgiver of 
the age in matters literary, Doctor Samuel Johnson, announced 
that there were passages in the work which “would have done 
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honour to Richardson,” it was generally felt that its fame and 
merit were assured beyond question. 

On the report of the great Cham’s verdict reaching the then 
remote village of Chessington through the medium of a family 
correspondence, a young lady, quite unknown to the circle of 
the wits, was discovered by an astonished old friend dancing with 
wild glee round a mulberry:tree in the garden. Though he 
knew Miss Frances Burney to be a young lady of parts, Mr. Crisp 
—being as much in the dark as Mrs. Cholmondeley or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—did not connect her exuberance of spirits with the 
favourable reception of the much-talked-of novel. But by this 
time the secret had been revealed to Mrs. Thrale by the fashion- 
able music-teacher, Dr. Burney ; and his daughter Miss Frances, 
hitherto one of the obscurest of His Majesty’s subjects, awoke one 
fine morning to find herself the most famous authoress of the day. 
By a visit to the Thrales at Streatham, she was made free of the 
company of the wits, and somewhdt abashed by this sudden 
celebrity, saw great men gather round to pay their homage at 
evening parties, and heard great ladies wish with a simper that 
they could write so “elegant” a novel as ‘Evelina.’ On one 
occasion, hearing Mrs. Thrale repeat Johnson’s opinion of the 
novel to the august Mrs. Montagu, of “blue-stocking” fame, 
Frances saved her blushes by a precipitate flight from the room. 
But however great a sufferer from confusion and shyness, she 
never failed to note these compliments and allusions in her ‘ Diary’ 
with the complacence which is sometimes known as author's 
vanity. 

Frances Burney’s early upbringing was ideally fitted to train 
an authoress. Eight years after her birth at Lynn, in 1752, 
the family removed to London, where they had a notable circle 
of acquaintances, and at her father’s musical parties, this shy 
but observant maiden laid up a store of impressions which served 
as valuable material for later work. Never called on to leave 
the home she loved for school, at an age when seminary-bred 
misses were sewing samplers or taking lessons in deportment, 
Fanny secretly scribbled epic poems, tragedies, or farces in the 
delightful fever of composition that departs from us with early 
youth. It was with a novel on which its author bestowed the title 
of ‘The Adventures of Caroline Evelyn,’ that the first tragedy of 
Fanny's literary life is bound up. For Dr. Burney’s second 
wife, gathering that a good deal of scribbling went on in the 
childrens’ play-closet, dropped some hints to her step-daughter 
on the subject of wasted time and the risk to good repute which 
indulgence in this occupation might bring. Fanny, with the 
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heroism of fifteen, determined to have done with so perilous a 
pastime. So in the paved court of the house in Poland’ Street 
there was a mighty bonfire of childish masterpieces in prose 
and verse, while Susan, Fanny’s loved sister, listener and con- 
fidante, lifted up her voice and wept. But though manuscripts 
burn, thought does not perish in the mind of its creator, and 
the plot of ‘Caroline Evelyn, the story of a forsaken heroine, 
who, repudiated by her husband, dies at the birth of a daughter, 
was continued in Miss Burney’s first published novel. 

Ten years later ‘ Evelina’ was completed in secret, and though 
its author had many qualms about the risk to which her female 
delicacy might be exposed by its public appearance, the tempta- 
tion to see the novel in print was too strong, and negotiations 
under an assumed name were carried on with Lowndes the 
publisher. His offer of £20 for the copyright was eagerly 
accepted by the confiding authoress, and in January 1778 there 
appeared a novel which struck a new note in literature. “I 
have not pretended,” says the writer with her usual diffidence, 
“to show the world what it actually is, but what it appears 
to a girl of seventeen.” In spite of her modesty, Miss Burney 
accomplished a great innovation. 

Hitherto, women had been content to see as they thought with 
man’s eyes, and, with but a small measure of success, to imitate 
his work. But here was a woman who “turned necessity to 
glorious gain,” and frankly recognising that a many-sided know- 
ledge of life is not possible to the sex, gave the world the picture 
of a side whereof by the nature of things man has been kept 
in ignorance. The full meaning of the events that take place in 
Evelina’s little feminine world—a world of caps and muslins, 
whispers and innuendo, concerts and masquerades, parties at 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh, dancing partners and embarrassing 
failures in etiquette—is hidden even from the most penetrating 
masculine eyes. Miss Burney taught her sex of what to write. 
Since her day pictures of life as woman sees it have never been 
wanting. And it is in the domain of the domestic novel—that 
purely feminine region of literature into which she was the first 
to enter—that authoresses have achieved their greatest fame. 

Time, which has dealt so hardly with many of Miss Burney’s 
contemporaries, cannot take away all charm from this her youthful 
novel, It is still possible to sit up—if not all night, at least 
later than usual—to learn the heroine’s fate. Told in letters after 
the manner of Richardson, but without the Jonguewrs so character- 
istic of that master, the tale moves forward quickly and pleasantly. 
The heroine, motherless girl of Caroline Evelyn, disowned by her 
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father, is adopted by an old clergyman, formerly her mother’s 
guardian. The chief events of Evelina Anville’s life are two visits 
to London, the first in the company of her guardian’s friends, the 
Mirvans, and the second under the quite inadequate protection of 
her grandmother, Madame Duval. Here she is introduced to the 
pleasures of the town, visits Vauxhall, the Opera, Ranelagh, and 
is covered with confusion at her own mistakes. “My dear 
creature, why where were you educated?” exclaims a partner, 
amazed at Miss Anville’s simplicity. Life is rendered still more 
difficult for our heroine by the somewhat equivocal attentions of 
Sir Clement Willoughby, a modified specimen of the bold bad 
baronet class, that product of eighteenth-century fiction on whom 
Miss Austen in ‘ Northanger Abbey’ pours her delightful ridicule ; 
while the presence of relations whose vulgarity and officiousness 
are calculated to test the genuineness of any admirer’s flame, costs 
her many blushes. Compensations are, however, present in Miss 
Anville’s case, and the reader feels sure that Lord Orville’s mag- 
nanimity will be rewarded by the gift of her hand and heart, a 
consummation happily brought about in the last volume by fresh 
meetings at the Bristol Hotwells and a country house. Just 
before the conclusion Evelina’s father, Sir John Belmont, is intro- 
duced. After an explanation of the highly improbable circum- 
stances which induced him to disown his daughter, he acknow- 
— her, and the story closes to the orthodox music of marriage 
lis. 

In this as in so many novels it is in the portraits of minor 
characters that the author displays the most finished art. Madame 
Duval, who speaks a mixture of ungrammatical French and 
English, is an old harridan, and it is impossible to imagine how 
the account of Captain Mirvan’s horse-play and coarse jokes can 
have amused the eighteenth-century reader ; but the Branghtons 
and Mr. Smith are inimitable. The latter with his “ fine varnish 
of low politeness ” appealed so strongly to Dr. Johnson that he 
declared with violent laughter that “ Harry Fielding never drew 
80 good a character.” The Branghton family of Snow Hill are 
sketched with a masterly hand, and Miss Biddy’s classic speech, 
. Lord, Polly, only think! Miss has danced with a Lord!” is the 
quintessence of innocent vulgarity, Mr. Smith, the admirer of 
Miss Branghton—and for the nonce of Miss Anville also—is, on 
his own confession, “a ladies’ man.” “I’m never so happy as in 
obliging the ladies, that’s my character, ma’am,” he says serenely 
in his first interview with our heroine. Surely such characters 
only reveal to feminine eyes the depth of their weakness. Lord 
Orville, the jeune premier, is well enough, though neither he, nor 
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Sir Clement, is quite convincing. The fact is, Miss Burney’s 
lovers rarely come out of a scene of the tender kind without 
betraying something of the artificial stuff whereof they are made. 
It is impossible to doubt that people did make love in the 
eighteenth century, though a perusal of ‘ Evelina’ might lead 
us to doubt whether the young men of those days had much 
experience of the tender passion. 

Perhaps much of the modern reader’s distaste may be accounted 
for by the strangeness of the stilted phrases in which the youth 
paid his homage to the fair under the third George. To be 
addressed continually in the vocative case with such words as, 
“Oh, Miss Anville, loveliest of women,” or “Admired Miss 
Beverley, loveliest Cecilia, ornament of the sex,” and so on, may 
have been highly satisfactory to a maiden of the period of hoops 
and powdered hair. But we do not remember to have seen that 
any of Miss Burney’s contemporaries thought Lord Orville, or 
Delville in her later novel ‘ Cecilia,’ natural characters; whereas 
the “Holborn beau,” Mr. Smith, was universally recognised as a 
living man down to his boot heels. He, we can safely aver, is 
still with us. At the heavy tea given by the deacon’s wife to 
members of the chapel, at the bank holiday pic-nic where young 
“ladies” “in business” are entertained by their “ gentlemen 
friends,” or at any festive gathering of the lower middle class in 
this present year of grace 1899, we should meet Mr. Smith with a 
Miss Branghton on either arm, still protesting his entire devotion 
to the ladies. Of such are immortals made. 

So great was the success of ‘ Evelina’ that Miss Burney’s second 
novel, ‘Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress,’ published in 1782, 
was expected with the same eagerness by the reading world of 
that day as those of Scott and Dickens were by later generations. 
Though a more ambitious effort at delineation of character, 
‘Cecilia’ is wanting in some of the charm of Miss Burney’s 
earlier novel. The work shows that the intervening years had 
brought new ideas and a larger conception of human nature to 
the writer’s mind, and yet she lacked the power to put this new 
knowledge to its fullest use. While in ‘Evelina’ she was com- 
pletely mistress of her material, in ‘Cecilia’ we frequently find 
her unable to produce the effect at which she aimed. Not gifted 
with reasoning powers of a high order, and prompted by over- 
sensitive feelings, the point of view she adopts is now and then 
such an outrage on the common-sense of the reader, that all 
pleasure in the work is for the moment lost. In some measure 
this was felt by her contemporaries. The ladies, though they 
wept abundantly over ‘ Cecilia,’ were inclined to make the central 
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idea of the plot a matter for argument. And the men—including 
Burke and Mr. Crisp—took exception at certain features in the 
tale. 

‘Cecilia’ is undoubtedly a novel “‘ with a purpose.” The writer's 
avowed aim was to show the “ stupidity and short-sightedness ” of 
“ name-compelling wills.” Miss Cecilia Beverley knows that she 
will forfeit her fortune on marriage should her husband refuse to 
assume her maiden name. Cast in the midst of a gay set in 
London society, the heiress quickly finds more than one parti, who 
makes light of this condition in his desire to gain possession of 
her person and ample inheritance. Alone the Delvilles refuse to 
sacrifice their ancient name. Their son Mortimer, one of Miss 
Burney’s impossible heroes, starched but rapturous, and inclined 
to give utterance to irreproachable sentiments in antithetical 
Johnsonese, is, however, the lover of Cecilia’s choice. On the 
plea that his parents will, in spite of their objections, accept a 
fait accompli, Delville induces Cecilia to consent to a marriage ; 
but the ceremony is hardly begun when a mysterious female voice 
is heard declaring that there is an impediment to its accomplish- 
ment. The pair leave the church lovers, not man and wife. Mrs. 
Delville now moves heaven and earth to prevent their union, 
finding in Cecilia, who is for some reason oppressed with a sense 
of guilt in the matter, a ready sacrifice. After months of separa- 
tion and suspense, the heiress satisfies her lover and appeases 
family pride by taking his name on marriage, thus relinquishing 
a pretty fortune of £3000 a year, relatively a much greater sum 
at the time when the novel was written. 

Directly the book was published, the knotty question of the 
name excited great discussion. It agitated a hundred drawing- 
rooms. The Bishop of Exeter warmly debated the point with 
the Duchess of. Portland and Mrs. Delany. The two ladies 
waxed so hot in dispute that one member of the party thought 

the argument might end in quarrel. “ Why, ladies,” he expostu- 
lated, “this is only a matter of imagination; it is not a fact; 
don’t be so earnest ”—a cold douche on the heated fancy of the 
novel reader quite in the manner of Anthony Trollope. 

Unconsciously, no doubt, Frances drew her own portrait in that 
of the irresolute, self-sacrificing heroine, a character for whom, in 
these days of strong-minded womanhood, we are rather wanting 
in sympathy. Nor can all the pains lavished by the authoress 
make Mrs. Delville appear amiable. But the picture of eighteenth- 
century life, given in the account of the ton parties, is valuable, 
and perhaps unique. The fade maccaroni, Mr. Meadows, the 
“voluble” Miss Larolles, and Captain Aresby, although they 
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appear too frequently upon the stage with their inevitable catch- 
words—a trick we owe to Miss Burney’s theatrical propensities— 
are conceived in happy vein. Human nature bears a plentiful 
crop of fatuity with every generation, and, like a true woman, 
Frances had a malicious pleasure in making the lash hiss round a 
coxcomb’s ears. The young men of the day must have been 
clothed in the impenetrable armour of self-conceit, if, after 
reading ‘Cecilia,’ they approached Miss Burney with no 
trepidation. 

Captain Aresby (of the Militia) is described with a happy touch 
as “a young man who, having frequently heard the words redcoat 
and gallantry put together, imagined the conjunction not merely 
customary, but honourable, and therefore, without even pretending 
to think of the service of his country, he considered a cockade as 
a badge of politeness, and wore it but to mark his devotion to the 
ladies, whom he held himself equipped to conquer, and bound to 
adore.” His friend, Mr. Meadows, assumes another character— 
that of fade maccaroni—not from ton, but merely from laziness. 
“Who the d—1,” he asks, “will fatigue himself with dancing 
attendance upon the women, when keeping them at a distance 
makes them dance attendance on us?” Like Mr. Smith in 
‘Evelina,’ we are well acquainted with Mr. Meadows; he and his 
like appear as in the authoress’s day “in crowds” at evening 
parties. 

Miss Burney’s genius was, however, more at home in the 
shabby lodging-house than the reception-room. Mrs. Belfield, 
Hobson and Simkins, the bailiffs, are lifelike creations. They 
were to be met, Mrs. Thrale declared, in the ‘‘ Borough” —a part 
of London where this versatile lady was thoroughly at home, 
being wont, at election time, to conduct a personal canvass among 
her husband’s constituents. And, indeed, Miss Burney knew the 
lower middle class Cockney well. These three portraits are 
worthy pendants to Mr. Smith and the immortal Misses Biddy 
and Polly Branghton. 

Such were the novels that delighted the generation which lived 
between the days of Fielding and those of Scott. It would have 
been well, perhaps, for Miss Burney’s fame as a novelist if she 
had died at thirty, after the publication of ‘Cecilia.’ Her later 
efforts, ‘Camilla, or a Picture of Youth,’ published in 1796, and 
the ‘ Wanderer,’ which saw the light eighteen years later, brought 
money to her purse, but added nothing to her reputation. Perhaps, 
as she told George III. in 1785, when he inquired about her plans 
for future writing, she had “ exhausted ” herself, or the five weary, 
monotonous years that she passed at Court as second Woman of 
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the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, may have deprived her of 
creative vitality. Be this as it may, when, after her marriage 
with a French emigrant, M. D’Arblay, in 1793, poverty forced 
her to resume writing, all freshness and vigour were gone. The 
plot of the first volume of ‘Camilla’ has been not inaccurately 
described by one of Miss Austen’s characters in ‘ Northanger 
Abbey’ as “an old man playing at see-saw.” If Mr. Thorpe had 
been discussing the whole work, he might, by the substitution of 
“young ” for “old,” have given us the story of this insufferably 
tedious production in a nutshell. It is impossible to feel any 
interest in the wavering of Edgar Mandlebert, or the cross 
purposes that delay his marriage with Camilla Tyrold through 
five volumes. As for the ‘ Wanderer,’ “it was never read by 
anybody,” says Mr. Gosse, although 3600 copies sold at the 
“rapacious price” of two guineas. 

After her marriage, the story of Madame D’Arblay’s life is of 
diminished interest. Many years of it were passed in the France 
of the First Empire, though before her husband’s death, in 1818, 
Frances returned to England. She renewed later the old acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, which had been interrupted between 
thirty and forty years before. They were the most notable sur- 
vivors of the great Johnsonian circle, and the strange voices of 
the new era sounded dully in their ears. ‘“ How changed,” writes 
Mrs. Piozzi, “is the taste of verse, prose, and painting, since le bon 
vieux temps, dear madam!” “Le bon vieux temps!” Those were 
the days of Johnson and Garrick, of Boswell and Mrs. Montagu, 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Carter—the days 
of the blue-stocking meetings at Mrs. Vesey’s, and the long 
midnight talks at Streatham, when Johnson refused to let his 
audience go to bed—the days when ‘ Rasselas,’ and the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ and ‘ Evelina,’ were new, and doubly delightful. But 
by this time Scott and Byron were making the English public 
forget these things. 

Undoubtedly, Madame D’Arblay’s most valuable contribution to 
literature—next to her earliest novel—consists in the seven stout 
little volumes which form her ‘ Diary.’ To these have lately been 
added two others, giving the record of her girlish days from the 
time when—as she quaintly puts it—she began to take “ Nobody ” 
into her confidence, at the age of fifteen, until the publication of 
‘Evelina.’ No authoress has left such ample material for a 
biography ; few have been able to portray the humours of a 
passing scene with such a vivid pencil; few have been thrust 
into more dramatic situations. To have heard Johnson’s conversa- 

tion in his most inspired hours, and Burke’s thunders of eloquence 
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at Warren Hastings’ iniquities; to have seen “ Farmer George” 
in his madness, Napoleon as First Consul, anid watched the Black 
Brunswickers leave Brussels for Waterloo; to have conversed with 
Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, and Sir Walter Scott—what a host 
of experiences to be crowded into one life! The pageant of con- 
temporary history is played before those observant eyes; people 
who hold in their hands the destiny of nations pass over the 
scene; we hear the conversation of the wits, and the chatter of 
the Court. All is described with faithfulness and unequalled 
charm. The curtain falls at last, in 1840, on a lonely old woman 
who has survived her contemporaries, husband, and only child. 
But the most interesting feature of the ‘ Diary’ is its revelation 
of a woman’s personality. We may possibly think that she 
worshipped convention overmuch, or yielded too readily to 
another’s will. But we feel the fascination of a character capable 
of serving faithfully and enjoying much, and full of that ineradic- 
able gentleness which brings to its possessor a more than common 
share of the world’s suffering and the world’s love. 


Mary Dormer Harris. 




















Mac, the Divil an’ his Dip'ties. 


“ McDermott, Thomas Quinn.” So it stood on the roll; but he 
never claimed more than “ the handle, as bein’ shortere, bewchi- 
fuller an’ more aisier to pronounce. Faith,” he would conclude, 
“it’s Mac I was borrun, an’ Mac I am, an’ Mac I'll shtay, by —!” 
and then, I am sorry to say, he swore; it was one of his little 
habits. 

Mac has been with the 47th U.S. cavalry ever since the war of 
61. It is rumoured among the boys that he is tolerated now 
only because he happened to save the Colonel’s life at Shiloh. 
As Mooney puts it, “ Bedad, if he hadn’t, it’s cashiered he’d a bin, 
afore he iver inlisted at all!” 

Be it clearly understood that Mac is no coward. He will stand 
up to any man, white, black or red, but he has one deadly foe, to 
whom he must lower his colours, “the dhrink.” Therefore he 
spends much of his time in the guard-house, cheerful in a never- 
ending round of penalties. None the less he is serenely, philoso- 
phically drunk most of the time, always when he has money, or 
can beg, borrow, or win it at cards. Sometimes after a “toime 
wid the b’ys at Caiion City,” he is “a bit exsoited.” Then his one 
excuse is this. With a tear in one eye and a wink in the other 
he sighs, “ Sure, sorr, the Divil got me again!” 

At the time of my story, the Colonel at the post was a man fond 
of jokes. In a solitary fort seventy-five miles from a railway and 
thirty miles from a town, even Wyoming scenery may pall; 
hence the Colonel’s little jests were acceptable. He had one very 
special one reserved for the West Pointers who receive appoint- 
ments under him. Now the West Pointers are good lads at 
heart, but just a trifle aware of their own beauty, dignity and 
importance, hence a wee bit inclined to take Alexander’s point of 
view towards the world in general and the army in particular. 
The Colonel has a theory that they need “taking down”; and 
thus he proceeds to do it. He draws each new-comer aside, and, 
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professing to be in a state of great mental perturbation, “ talks to 
him seriously” about Mac. (It usually happened that, mys- 
teriously enough, Mac would be in the youngster’s Company ; or, 
to put it more correctly, that the West Pointer would be assigned 
to Mac’s Company.) 

The result of the interview generally is that the young lieu- 
tenant avows his intention of reforming the “irreformable.” A 
few days, or weeks at most, are sufficient; the officer descends to 
the level of ordinary mortals and becomes companionable, while 
the Post laughs in its sleeve. 

But Jimmy Whitton was another type of West Pointer. From 
the very first day, everybody loved Jimmy and nobody knew why. 
He was not handsome, like Stratton; or clever, like Brown; or 
dashing, like Becker. Still, as I said before, everybody from the 
Colonel and the Colonel's daughter, down to—well, down to Mac— 
loved Jimmy. 

As a rule, he did not care particularly whether people loved 
him or not; but with regard to “Miss Colonel,” as the boys 
called her (to speak truth, the name applied, for as the Colonel 
managed everybody else, so she managed the Colonel), he would 
have given up all that he had and much that he hoped for, to 
believe that she thus honoured him above his fellow-lieutenants. 
But he did not think it—although he was a West Pointer ! 

Perhaps it was the Colonel’s love for Jimmy, or perhaps Jimmy 
did not need the training; at all events, nothing was said about 
Mac. But an incredible, a nine-days’ wonder began to spread 
though the Post. Mac was sober! Repeatedly and decently 
sober ! 

When Whitton was taxed with the change, he blushed up to 
his hair and said nothing; when Mac was called to account, he 
wept and said it was all “ Misther Jimmy’s doins’.” But when 
he was asked ow the transformation had been wrought, he 
suddenly became as mute as a mummy. Whereat, Stratton, the 
inquisitor, shook him for calling the lieutenant “ Misther,” and 
departed wrathful. 

Among the results of Whitton’s success were, that the officers 
insisted upon shaking hands all round, and the ladies lionised and 
idolised him until his glory was so great that he blushed to think 
of it. 

But “pride goeth,” as the proverb says. Shortly after “ the 
Reformation,” when Whitton happened to go off on short leave, Miss 
Colonel, needing a messenger to Caiion City, most unfortunately 
and indiscreetly chose Mac. She intended it as a mark of special 
favour ; but alas! alas! Caiion City aboundeth in springs of “ fire- 
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water.” Mac returned “ quoite his ould silf,’ as Mooney said in 
discouragement, pushing and dragging him into the guard-house. 

They kept him there till Whitton came back. Then arose the 
question, who was to break the news? It would be most painful 
to tell him of this dismal failure following close upon the heels of 
such a signal success. 

Nobody volunteered, but the Colonel decreed. ‘“ You must tell 
him, Phyl; it was your fault, after all.” 

Whereupon Miss Colonel, with some trepidation, wrote Whitton 
a nice little note asking him to take tea with her that very after- 
noon. (For some of the army ladies have taken most kindly to 
this charming English custom.) 

He came, more radiant than usual; but Phyllis, thinking to 
prepare him gradually, looked very mournful. 

“You are pale,” he began; but she only sighed. “Come fora 
ride with me, ‘over the hills and far away ’"——” 

“No,” she interrupted; “I am in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Jimmy almost dropped his cup, “ What for ?” and added with an 
admiring glance, “ It’s most becoming !” 

“ Don’t—please! But first promise to forgive me.” 

“T could forgive you any—” began Jimmy, but she would 
not let him finish. 

Throughout her remorseful little story, Jimmy sat quite silent, 
trying (apparently) to find his moustache. She concluded, quite 
tearful, and still he did not speak. “ hated don’t you say some- 
thing?” she asked at last. 

“T don’t know quite—how to put it,” he hesitated. 

“He must be angry,” she thought. 

“Say how vexed you are, and how unhappy about Mac——” 

“Mac be hanged! I’m thinking of you !” 

After this the explanation did not prove to be difficult at all; 
and, some time later, Whitton returned to his quarters in such a 
state of bliss that he forgot all about the penitent in the guard- 
house. 

The next morning, Mac was in his usual state of spurious 
remorse, and gave his usual excuse, “The Ould Man got me 
again |” 

“Give him up, lad, give him up. There’s no use trying. He 
was & brave man once, but now he’s only fit for an Indian target. 
Don’t believe he could fight—or even get a thought out of 
Wort muddled head of his—to save his own life—or anybody 
else 

So groaned the Colonel and turned away in disgust. Whitton 
looked at Mac and reflected; but much of yesterday's rose- 
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coloured halo still hovered about him, and he quickly made up his 
mind. 

“See here, old fellow, don’t give up. We'll have another bout 
with the ‘Ould Man’—and all his imps—and this time we'll 
fight ’em hard !” 

Not long after this, Billy McGee, who “kept store” down in 
Copper Creek Cajon, galloped over to the Post one day to report 
an Indian scare. It was rumoured, he said, that a band of Black- 
feet had stolen away from the reservation, got hold of some brandy 
and fire-arms, and were “ making things lively ” down the Cafion. 

The nerves of the Post ladies were pleasantly fluttered by this 
piece of excitement, but the officers pooh-poohed at the idea of 
any Blackfeet “spunking up” enough to make trouble. They 
had gathered on the shady side of the Colonel’s veranda to listen 
to Billy’s tale; but McGee was soon interrupted by the white- 
haired Commander himself. 

“The Blackfoot,” began that veteran sententiously, tapping a 
magazine with his eye-glasses, for emphasis, “is the laziest 
animal under the sun, except the Crow or the Apache or the digger. 
They’re all alike—they used to fight; now they drink; and when 
they have drunk up everything available, sometimes they—hum— 
go to sleep, and sometimes they—well—yell around a bit ; but, as 
for fighting—that for your story, Billy!” and he snapped his 
fingers. 

McGee shrugzed his shoulders. ‘ Mebbe I’m an idjot, an’ 
mebbe I’m a darned fool——” he began. 

“ By the way,” interrupted Captain Brown, looking up suddenly 
from his game of chess with the surgeon, “ where’s Jimmy Whitton 
this morning ? ” 

“Oh, he’s had a geology streak lately,” laughed the Colonel 
easily. “Came around this morning and asked Phyllis to help 
him explore some rocks over by Mills’s. Phyl couldn’t go—so 
he’s off alone, I believe. Mac’s with him, of course,” he added ; 
“he'll be well taken care of!” 

There was a general laugh, but Billy McGee sprang to his feet, 
excitedly. “Over by Mills’s, you say, Colonel? But that’s the 
very place! Good Lord, sir!—if you don’t send help——” 

And the Colonel, although he scoffed, ordered out a detachment 
at once. 

The lieutenant and Mac were picking their way in silence down 
a steep trail late that afternoon. The former was building 
opalescent air-castles ; the latter—I will not venture to say what 
the latter was thinking of—but he suddenly half-turned in his 
saddle and seemed to become all ear. 
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“ What is it?” asked Whitton, turning also. 

“ Nothin’, sor-r, only I thought I hur-rd-———” 

Again they jogged on in silence, and again Mac turned and 
bent his ear. Whitton was about to sing out impatiently, but 
the other held up a warning finger, leaped from his saddle and 
stooped close to the earth, muttering hoarsely, as if to himself: 

“ Ain’t loikely to be no'band o’ mounted polis-men about here, 
nor yit a ridin’-school. Mighty quare is it.” 

“ What do you make of it?” asked his superior. 

“TInjuns, bedad. Looks loike it. There, it’s stopped—no— 
yes— they must ’a dismounted. Sure, it’s pushin’ on we'd betther 
be—if them divil’s own dip’ties ain’t blocked up the path in 
front.” 

They increased their pace, but did not dare to gallop down the 
slippery, stony slope. Round a sharp turn they came upon the 
mouth of the caiion. 

“Sure, sor-r, it’s a blamed fool I am,” began Mac apologeti- 
cally; but at that very second the rock walls tossed back and 
forth the report of a rifle. The bullet split off a piece of rock, 
which fell in front of the lieutenant’s horse, and almost made him 
stumble. 

“That came from above,” said Whitton cheerfully; but Mac 


was swearing : 
ce 





, if there’s more of the divils off yonder, it’s 
caught we ar-re, like weasels in a trap. Make for the opening!” 

The boy rode well, and tossed back over his shoulder a 
laughing, “It’s too bad to run away—my first scrimmage, 
Mac!” 

Mac’s mouth did not relax. No enemy appeared and no more 
shots came. The lieutenant wanted to cheer, for the race was 
stirring his blood, when suddenly there was the crack of a rifle, 
and his horse heaved with a sharp gasp. He had barely time to 
throw his leg over the saddle when his pretty black fell heavily 
against the rock wall. 

Whitton stood unhurt, but shaken; yes, he admitted it to 
himself. In an instant Mac had lifted up the horse’s head. 
“Clean through the oi—not bad, not bad,” he muttered. “It’s 
the divil’s own game—a purty fix! Nita ‘ll have to carry us 
both!” 

“ But she’s hurt, too,” cried the boy as the mare came up limping 
a little and neighing pitifully. 

“Not that bad,” said Mac decisively ; “on wid yez now; my 
— to the Post, an’ please to say as I'll be comin’ along 
ater.” 
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“ D’ye think I'll go?” blazed the lad. 

They looked at each other in silence. The cafion was abso- 
lutely still; yet there was a sense in the air as of a hidden 
danger creeping nearer and nearer, drawing closer and closer the 
toils which would strangle. Both men felt as if they were 
stifling; then Nita began pawing the ground uneasily and 
kicked a stone over the precipice. The sound roused Mac to 
action. 

“‘ There’s but wan thing to do,” said he, measuring the distance 
between himself and Whitton, and with one blow he struck his 
officer to the earth. 

“‘ Mac—Mac,” stuttered the boy half-stunned. 

“Shtay quiet, will yez?” 

Another blow finished the work. Then Mac lifted the limp 
form and threw it across Nita’s saddle. With straps and bits of 
rope he tied it securely, then took the mare’s head in his hands. 

“ Nita, darlin’, take me b’y home and——” 

At this moment part of a head appeared over a projecting rock. 
With a sharp click and jerk of the reins he drove the mare from 
him. She started bravely, galloped a few yards, stopped and 
looked back, neighing, “‘ Why don’t you come, too?” 

“On wid yez—on!” He fairly leaped to her, whistled and 
clapped, his hands, until she started again; and as she reached 
the mouth of the cafon, the air was suddenly cut up by sharp 
cries and the singing of bullets. Thereupon Mac, watching 
anxiously, saw seven or eight braves break from ambush and 
follow into the open country. 

“ The divils has lift their horses outside, but she’s got the start ; 
she’ll do ’em yit,” he muttered. 

Then he suddenly remembered his own situation, and that the 
enemy above had given no sign beyond that one peering face 
instantly withdrawn, yet not soon enough to escape his quick eye. 

“Tt must be the fun as they’re wantin’; they know they’ve got 
me, an’ they say it’s my deal. Howsomever, I’d be up to a trick 
or two, yit, if 1 knew—the crathurs are down yander an’ on the 
rocks above an’ behin’, I’m a-thinkin’. Now,” with one hand 
scraping his chin and the other just touching his revolver, he 
pondered. And the enemy, hidden and silent, still waited. Clearly 
Mac was to “lead out”; and the enemy held all the trumps, he 
was thinking, when suddenly he began to grin, and his grin 
broadened as he thought. 

“ Arr-h, ye imps o’ Satan, ye divil’s dip’ties, jist watch me 
now—jist watch, ye snakes in the grass. Mebbe I’m only fit for 
an Injun tar-r-get, as the Kurn’l says, but——” 
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He did not finish even in thought, but bounded to his feet and 
smiling at an imaginary Kathleen opposite, launched into a 
vigorous Irish jig. This in itself was peculiar; but when he 
accompanied it with an endless string of English-Irish oaths and 
ejaculations, it became weird; and when he, pausing now and 
then for breath, deliberately emptied his revolver into the zenith, 
the situation was, to say the least, original. 

The result of these proceedings was the sudden appearance of 
one, two, three, and more mounted Indians around the turn of the 
cliff. 

Mac promptly sat down sideways on the dead horse, and snap- 
ping his empty revolver repeatedly in the chief's face, remarked 
genially, in a breath, “ Johnny-git-yer-gun-and-yer-sword-and- 
yer-pistol.” 

“Mmph ?” said the chief, drawing rein. His English vocabulary 
did not contain this statement of the white man. 

Mac, seeing that he had produced a good effect, rose and con- 
tinued his operatics and gunnery, together with his Terpsichorean 
performances. 

The chief watched him reflectively. Never in all his experience, 
drunk or sober, had he seen a white man send good bullets into 
the heavens when there were foes before him. Here he had kept 
his warriors hidden above the rocks and behind the cliff, because 
he knew that the white man would send many of them sprawling 
on the earth, if he saw them, and lo! the white man had done no 
such thing! White man had only danced a war-dance and sung 
a war-song such as no white man, or white squaw, in the chief's 
experience, drunk or sober, had ever danced or sung, and the 
white man had showed that he had no more bullets. 

The chief had a logical mind, and drew his conclusion. 
Hollowing his hand before his mouth, he yelled, “ Mastashéela- 
mamenucka!” which, being interpreted, is “ The white man is a 
fool!” 

Thereupon all the rocks became alive and stirred with awe, 
superstition and dread; for every one in Indian-land knows the 
fate of him who, intentionally or unintentionally, lays violent 
hands upon an idiot or a lunatic. 

The chief was distinctly planning retreat, but Mac, now jubilant, 
was minded differently; he meant to follow up the good impres- 
sion which he had created. 

“Walk back twelve or fifteen miles wid a good horse now 
standin’ forninst me? Not much!” thought the veteran. 

He seized the moment of doubt and hesitation, and with the 
spring of a puma he was on the saddle, crushing the chief forwards 
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and pinning down his arms; at the same time he dug his spurs 
sharply into the sides of the excited horse. The animal tore 
down the slope at a rate which, if he had not been Indian-bred, 
would have plunged himself and his rider into the stream two 
hundred feet below. 

There was a desperate wrestle in the saddle, but it lasted a 
moment only, for the Indian was thoroughly at a disadvantage, in 
surprise, position and in physical strength, as compared with the 
burly trooper, who disarmed him. 

Five minutes later Mac was galloping steadily across the plain, 
with a helpless, snarling prisoner before him, and helpless, yelling 
foes behind him. 

“The bewchious part of it was,” he told Mooney, when he fell 
in with the detachment which had already met and rescued the 
unconscious Whitton, “they couldn’t shoot, for we was so clost 
togither, me an’ the chief, so mixed-up loike, bedad, that the 
Injuns couldn’t shoot, not knowin’ which was me and which was 
chief. The lieutenant isn’t shpeakin’ much yit, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

When the redskin fuss was settled, and the chief had been 
appointed a time and place for thinking over his past history, 
under the tender surveillance of United States sentries, then Mac 
came in for glory. 

The Colonel vowed that he should have a bronze medal straight 
from Congress; Miss Colonel fairly sobbed out her thanks; and 
when Jimmy Whitton himself got to winking pretty fast, Mac 
couldn’t stand it any longer, but had to depart in haste, lest he 
should break down and cry himself, without knowing why. 

As he went out he said apologetically to the Colonel, “ Sure, 
sorr, them Injuns, they’re only the divil’s dip’ties; I’m a match 
for ’em yit, but the Ould Man himself—it’s another matther 
intirely. I’m hopin’ ye’ll go a bit aisy wid me, sorr ?” 

And the Colonel said meekly, “I will.” 

When pay-day came again, the boys had to celebrate, “in 
commemboration,” as Mooney put it, quoting from the ‘ Cation City 
Bomb,’ “of the merrytorious action an’ signal heroism of Thomas 
Quinn McDermott, of the forty-sivinth United States cavalry.” 
At the feast Mac was soon “ quoite his ould silf.” 

All this occurred more than a decade ago, as you will find in 
the records, and Mac is still with the forty-seventh. He has 
reformed then ? . 

Well, I—that is—you see—ask the Colonel. 




















Che Great Seal of England. 


At the opening of every session of Parliament when the Sovereign 
is not present, a proclamation styled “the Royal Commission” is 
read in the House of Lords by one of the clerks to the assembled 
Peers and Commons. This proclamation, which is the royal 
authority for the opening of Parliament by the Lords Com- 
missioners (the five Peers, including the Lord Chancellor, who 
sit, arrayed in red robes, slashed with ermine, on a bench beneath 
the throne), is engrossed on parchment, and attached to it by a 
plaited silken cord is a red seal, as round and as thick and as 
large as a muffin. This is the “Great Seal of England ”—the 
specific emblem of sovereignty. A document to which the Great 
Seal is attached is the instrument by which the will of the 
Sovereign is declared. The Great Seal is therefore affixed to all 
proclamations of the Sovereign, dissolving or summoning Parlia- 
ments; and to all royal mandates and important documents of 
State, such as charters to towns and institutions, treaties with 
foreign Powers, patents of nobility, credentials of ambassadors to 
foreign sovereigns and States, and appointments of Colonial 
Governors. Green wax is used if the instrument be of a per- 
manent character; and red or yellow in cases of documents of 
limited duration. 

The Great Seal itself—or the die from which this massive wax 
impression is obtained—consists of two heavy silver discs, hinged 
together so as to form a sort of mould into which the molten wax 
is poured by an official of the Lord Chancellor's department, 
comically known as “‘ chaff-wax,” and allowed to harden, when a 
seal is required. The dise which forms the obverse of the seal is 
engraved with a youthful figure of Her Majesty enthroned, 
arrayed in her coronation robes, crowned and jewelled, and 
holding the sceptre in her right hand. Classic figures of religion 
and justice stand on either side of the throne. Justice, on the 
right, holding in her right hand a pair of scales, and resting her 
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left hand upon the hilt of a sword, which is pointed downwards ; 
religion, on the left, supporting a cross with her right arm, and 
with her left hand a clasped Bible, on the corner of which is a 
triangle as a sacred symbol of the Blessed Trinity. The second 
disc, or the reverse of the seal, has another figure of the Queen in 
a long flowing State robe, with a crown on her head, and round 
her neck the collar and badge of the Garter, riding a horse richly 
caparisoned, and attended by a young page. Each side has an 
exquisite border of roses, thistles, and shamrocks entwined. 
Indeed, the Great Seal, viewed as an artistic specimen of the 
engraver’s art, is worthy of its great purpose. 

A new Great Seal is made on the accession of every sovereign 
to the throne. Wax seals are not very enduring. The material 
is prone to melt or crumble away, and the impressions are liable 
to wear off. But happily well-preserved specimens of the Great 
Seals of England since the time of William the Conqueror may be 
seen in the Grenville Library, British Museum, in wax of various 
colours—green, red, chocolate, yellow—and all, with the excep- 
tion of those used during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 
have this in common, that on one side is the Sovereign enthroned, 
as the supreme authority of the realm, and on the other, he sits 
on horseback, equipped for war, as the head of the Army. The 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal centuries ago was the ecclesiastic 
most noted for his learning and piety, who acted as chaplain and 
confessor to the Sovereign ; or some powerful prelate like Cardinal 
Wolsey, around whose neck it was hung with the injunction that 
he was to “ use it to the honour of God and his Sovereign.” The 
Lord Keeper also often used it to his own profit. No royal docu- 
ment which conferred a favour, such as a charter, a patent of 
nobility, or a pardon, was allowed to “ pass the Great Seal ”—as the 
Parliamentary phrase has it—until a big fee was paid to the Lord 
Keeper. 

But by an Act passed in the reign of Elizabeth the hitherto 
separate offices of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal and Lord 
Chancellor were united. When the Lord Chancellor enters the 
House of Lords to preside over its deliberations, he is accompanied 
by his “ purse-bearer.” This functionary, however, does not carry 
the private purse of the Lord Chancellor. That would be a weighty 
responsibility, as his lordship draws a salary of £10,000 a year. 
The purse the “ purse-bearer” solemnly carries, as, attired in 
Court dress, he precedes the Lord Chancellor to and from the 
House of Lords, is a gorgeous satchel, richly embroidered with 
the Royal Arms, and other heraldic devices, in white and gold, 
and lined with the richest silk. It is supposed to contain the 
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Great Seal. As a matter of fact, that emblem of a mighty 
sovereignty is never in the satchel. If it were, the responsibility 
of the “ purse-bearer” would be great—much greater, indeed, 
than if he had to bear a purse that held a salary of £10,000 a 
year. But the Great Seal is too precious a thing to be carried 
about by an official, even in the House of Lords. It lies, in its 
morocco-covered box, in a strong safe, no doubt, at the residence 
of the Lord Chancellor, whence it is taken only when some impor- 
tant State document requires the “imprimatur” of the Sovereign. 
The ceremony of carrying the empty satchel in the House of 
Lords is but one of many venerable fictions which play a pictur- 
esque part in Parliamentary procedure. The purse is placed on 
the Woolsack immediately behind the seat of the Lord Chancellor. 
It indicates that the Lord Chancellor is in possession of the Great 
Seal, and therefore entitled to perform his duties as Speaker of 
the House of Lords. 

The Great Seal has played an historic part in the long struggle 
between Parliament and the Stuart kings. In 1642 Charles I. 
removed his Court to York, where he thought he would be better 
able to withstand the demands of the Parliamentary leaders for 
Constitutional Government. Littleton, the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, who was supposed at first to be on the side of the 
Parliamentarians, joined the King, and to the great joy of Charles 
brought the Great Seal with him. The Parliamentarians were 
dismayed. The Great Seal was supposed to be really invested 
with the Royal power and authority of which it was but the 
emblem. Indeed, the opinion was generally entertained that the 
Great Seal was a sort of wizard’s charm. With it the King could 
do anything; without it he was powerless. Besides, the policy of 
the Parliamentarians, at this time, was to carry on the Govern- 
ment in the King’s name, according to the forms of the Constitu- 
tion'; and therefore the unexpected flight of Lord Keeper Littleton, 
with the emblem of sovereignty, placed them in an awkward 
dilemma. Several meetings of the Commons were held to devise 
means to overcome the difficulty, and even public prayers were 
offered up for that purpose. The first step taken was that early 
in 1643 Parliament passed an Act making void all patents and 
grants under the Great Seal since the time the Great Seal 
“ ceased ”—as the Act has it—“ to attend the Parliament.” But, 
of course, this did not remedy matters. The Parliamentarians 
continued to be seriously hampered in carrying on the govern- 
ment by the absence of the Great Seal. The question of providing 
a new Great Seal was, therefore, brought before the House of 
Commons in May of the same year. Now, an old statute of 
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Edward III. declared to be high treason, carrying with it the 
penalty of death (a crime, by the way, reduced to felony by an 
Act passed early in the present reign), any attempt at imitating, 
forging, or counterfeiting the Great Seal. Many of the Commons 
were, a8 was natural in the circumstances, very much perplexed. 
If the motion to provide a new Great Seal were carried, and the 
King ultimately came back, there would certainly be a chopping 
off of heads, long imprisonments in the Tower, confiscations of 
property, and other unpleasant consequences. After a debate 
which was prolonged over four days, the motion was carried in 
one of the biggest divisions that had taken place for a long time 
—the numbers being: ayes 86, noes 74. 

The Lords, however, refused their concurrence with this vote 
of the House of Commons. The King, hearing of the difference 
between the two Houses, issued a proclamation at Oxford, dated 
June, 1643, declaring that he would proceed with the utmost 
severity under the Act of Edward III. against any person what- 
soever who should assist, vote, or concur in the proposed counter- 
feiting of his Great Seal. But the Commons, at least, were not 
to be intimidated by these royal threats; and refusing to wait 
any longer for the Lords’ concurrence, they issued the following 


order to Thomas Simonds, an eminent medallist often known as 
Simon: 


“ Ordered, that Mr. Simonds be required and enjoined, forthwith to 
make a New Great Seal for England, and that he shall have £100 for his 
pains—£40 in hand and three score pounds as soon as he shall have 
finished the work.” 


As if to mitigate, as much as possible, the gravity of this 
constitutional departure, the new emblem of sovereignty was an 
exact facsimile of the Great Seal in the possession of the King. 
Charles was represented, on one side, enthroned and wearing the 
mantle and collar of the Garter; and, on the other side, riding 
on horseback in a suit of armour. The Lords held out for a 
few months longer. They yielded their assent to the use of the 
new Great Seal in October. “It must surely excite a smile,” 
says Hallam in his ‘ Constitutional History,’ “that men who had 
raised armies and fought battles against the King should be 
perplexed how to get over so technical a difficulty. But the 
Great Seal in the eyes of English lawyers has a sort of mysterious 
efficacy and passes for the depository of royal authority in a 
higher degree than the person of the King.” However, a few 
years later those constitutional scruples had disappeared. On 
the capitulation of Oxford to the Parliamentary Army in 1646, 
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the Royal Seal was surrendered by Lord-Keeper Lane (in whose 
possession it had been left by Charles I. when he rode away 
disguised from the city) and was forwarded by General Fairfax to 
the House of Commons. The House was overjoyed at the recovery 
of the emblem, and resolved that it should be defaced and broken. 
This curious ceremony took place on August 11th. Mr. Speaker 
Lenthal appeared at the Bar of the House of Lords at the head 
of the Commons, with the Great Seal of the King, when it was 
ignominiously broken to pieces with a hammer wielded by a 
brawny blacksmith, amid the exultant cheers of the members of 
both Chambers. 

The Parliamentary Seal met with an exactly similar fate. It 
continued in use until the beginning of 1649. In January of that 
year, a few weeks before the execution of Charles I. at Whitehall, 
Parliament again ordered Simonds to make a fresh seal, and this 
time voted him £200 for the work. It was delivered early in 
February. On one side was shown, not the sovereign enthroned, 
but a view of the House of Commons in session, with the inscrip- 
tion, “In the First Year of Freedom by God’s Blessing Restored, 
1648,” and on the other side, the King on horseback was replaced 
by a map of England, Ireland, Jersey and Guernsey. The old 
- Parliamentary Seal, which, it will be remembered, contained the 
name and insignia of the late sovereign, was then broken to pieces 
by a blacksmith at the Bar of the Lower Chamber, before the 
assembled Commons, with the Speaker in the Chair. 

Oliver Cromwell had a new Great Seal made by Simonds in 
1653, when he established the Protectorate. It contained no 
representation of the Long Parliament. That had been rudely 
dispersed in 1653 by a file of musketeers acting under the orders 
of Cromwell. Instead of the map of England and Ireland there 
were emblems, representative of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
surrounding the arms of the Cromwell family ; and instead of the 
House of Commons there was an effigy of Cromwell on horseback, 
with head uncovered and sheathed sword, over which was the 
inscription “ Oliver Lord Protector.” A similar seal was also 
made by Simonds for Richard Cromwell, when he succeeded his 
father as head of the Protectorate in 1658. It contained a figure 
of Richard on horseback with the inscription “Richard Lord 
Protector.” 

Meantime Charles II. possessed a Great Seal of his own in exile, 
He had one made in Holland on the news of his father’s execution 
reaching him there in 1649. He brought it with him to Scotland, 
where he was crowned King, at Scone, on June Ist, 1651 prepara- 
tory to a descent on England; but lost it in his flight from the 
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field of Worcester, where on September 3rd, 1651, his followers 
were utterly routed by the Parliamentarians. Charles escaped 
to France, and had another Great Seal made in Paris in 1652. 

The Restoration was accompanied by other interesting Great 
Seal vicissitudes. The Long Parliament, which first met in 
November, 1640, and a portion of which, known as “ the Rump,” 
Oliver Cromwell ignominiously turned out in 1653, met again in 
May, 1657—or rather the forty-two members of it who survived, 
and on the 14th of that month the Great Seal of Richard Cromwell 
was by their orders demolished by a blacksmith at the Bar. Eleven 
days later Richard Cromwell formally resigned the Lord Pro- 
tectorate. But Parliament did not again requisition the services 
of Simonds to make a new Great Seal. The second Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth, in use before the Protectorate, had been 
preserved, and this was again brought into service, though it 
ignored the King and the Lords, by giving a representation of 
the House of Commons as the supreme power of the land. The 
restoration of Charles II. was, however, determined upon. The 
Long Parliament was at length dissolved in March 1660, the new 
Parliament met in April, and on May 28th the now familiar 
spectacle of a blacksmith smashing a great seal was witnessed 
once more at the Bar of the House of Lords before the assembled 
members of both Chambers. It was the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth that was then destroyed. The nextday, May 29th, 
1660, Charles II. came to Whitehall with the Great Seal he had 
made at Paris in 1652. 

But the strange and curious adventures of the Great Seal of 
England—that sacred symbol of a mighty sovereignty—were by 
no means at an end. That year so memorable in our history, 
1688, arrived. William of Orange was in England, and the 
country, weary of the despotism of James II., was flocking to his 
standard. On the night of December 10th in that year the last 
of the Stuart Kings stole out of his palace at Whitehall, disguised, 
and accompanied only by Sir Edward Hales, to fly to France. 
He had the Great Seal with him. He got it the day before from 
the Lord Chancellor, the notorious Jeffreys (whom, however, he 
did not apprise of his intention to fly from the country), intending 
at first to carry it with him to France, and so, as he fondly 
imagined, render difficult any exercise of the Royal authority by 
the adherents of the Prince of Orange. James with his companion, 
went to the horse-ferry (where Lambeth Bridge now spans the 
river), and procuring a boat there, rowed up to Vauxhall, where 
he had arranged for horses to meet him to bring him to the coast. 
On the way down the Thames, fearing capture before he could 
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reach the coast, he dropped the Great Seal into the river. He 
was no doubt delighted to think that the emblem was irrevocably 
lost, and that his opponents were thereby crippled in carrying on 
the Government of the country. It would probably have made 
no matter even if the wish of James had been realised. A way 
would have been found out of the difficulty. But, happily, the 
Great Seal was accidentally recovered shortly afterwards by the 
nets of some fishermen, who were plying their avocation in 
the river near Lambeth, and was handed over to the proper 
authorities. 

History only records the irrecoverable loss of one Great Seal 
—the first of George III. This untoward event occurred when 
Lord Thurlow was Lord Chancellor, he of whom Fox wittily said, 
“T suppose no one was as wise as Thurlow looks—that is im- 
possible.” One night in March, 1784, his lordship’s residence in 
Great Ormond Street—at that time a rather rural suburb—was 
broken into by burglars, who carried off the Great Seal, along 
with a sum of money and two silver-hilted swords belonging to 
officers of the Lord Chancellor. In the morning, Thurlow, in a 
very depressed condition of mind, repaired to Downing Street, to 
tell the unpleasant news to Pitt, who had just been appointed 
Prime Minister for the first time by George III., and both then 
went to the King at Buckingham Palace. The Privy Council 
was summoned within a few hours, to devise measures for coping 
with this great and most unexpected emergency ; and in obedience 
to the urgent command of the Council the royal engraver produced 
another Great Seal—a faithful replica of the one that had been 
stolen—in thirty-six hours. It was said the burglars were in 
the employ of the Whigs. A dissolution was supposed to be 
imminent, and as the Whigs desired to avert it, they were 
charged with stealing the Great Seal, without which it was 
hoped—so the story ran—the sovereign could not dissolve 
Parliament. No doubt the mighty emblem was cast into the 
melting pot of some thieves’ den. But it cannot have brought 
the burglars more than a couple of pence, for at that time the 
Great Seal was copper. It is only since 1818 that it has been 
made of silver. Lord Thurlow was extremely careful of the 
new Great Seal. He always slept with it under his pillow during 
the eight subsequent years he was Lord Chancellor. 

The Great Seal which was made after the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1800.is interesting from the fact that it did 
not contain the old title “ Rex Franciae.” This was first assumed 
by Edward III., and continued by all his successors; even Charles II. 

used it on the Great Seal he had made in Paris while living there 
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in exile, under the protection of the King of France. The Great 
Seal of 1800 also met with a misadventure. Lord Eldon was 
Lord Chancellor from 1801 to 1826 (except for a brief interval 
during the Greville Administration, which followed the death of 
Pitt in 1806), and thus was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for 
twenty-five years, the longest time the office has ever been held. 
He relates in his ‘Diary’ that when he waited on the King in 
1801 to receive the Great Seal, the sovereign, with whom he was 
a great favourite, produced it from between his coat and waistcoat 
on the left side, and handing it to him, said, “‘ Here, I give it to 
you from my heart.” Eldon, therefore, was anxious to prove 
himself a most careful keeper of the Great Seal. Before retiring 
every night, he saw that it was safe and secure in his bed-chamber. 
But with all his precaution he nearly lost the emblem. One 
night, in the year 1812, Eldon was aroused from his slumbers by 
the cry that the house was on fire. His first thought was for the 
Great Seal. Jumping from his bed, he snatched up the box 
containing the emblem, rushed down into the garden, and buried 
it in one of the flower-beds. Returning to the house, he was “so 
enchanted,” as he confesses in his ‘ Diary,’ “ with the pretty sight 
of the maids who had turned out of their beds and were handing 
in buckets of water to the fire-engine in their shifts,” but it is 
only fair to mention that he adds, “and so alarmed for the safety 
of Lady Eldon,” that next morning he had quite forgotten the 
spot in which he had buried the Great Seal. It was only after a 
long search in the garden that it was discovered. “You never 
saw anything so ridiculous,” he writes, “as seeing the whole 
family down the walks dibbling with bits of sticks until we 
found it.” 

But of all the Great Seals, that of William IV. had probably 
the most extraordinary adventure, at the time its Lord Keeper 
was the able but eccentric Brougham, the Lord Chancellor of the 
Grey Administration which carried Reform, and also of the Ad- 
ministration that succeeded it, the first formed by Lord Melbourne. 
In the autumn of 1834 Edinburgh decided to celebrate the victory 
of Reform by entertaining the ex-Premier Earl Grey to a banquet. 
Brougham had first intended “ to go junketing on the Rhine with 
Mrs. P.” (so says Greville, who never missed the opportunity of 
recording a bit of scandal in his ‘ Memoirs’), but this project was 
relinquished when he discovered that he could not leave the 
country without putting the Great Seal in Commission, at a cost 
to himself of £1400, which was a larger price than he was 
disposed to pay for his trip. He then decided to go to Scotland 
instead, for the Grey festival, carrying with him the Great Seal. 
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which, in accordance with the ancient law, must always be in the 
personal custody of the Lord Chancellor. His progress through 
his native country was triumphal, but his eccentric speeches and 
actions created consternation among his colleagues, and provided 
amazement and amusement for the country at large. 

While staying at Rothiemurchus, then the residence of the- 
Dowager Duchess of Bedford, the ladies of the party, in frolic, 
purloined the Great Seal from his bedroom and hid it. Brougham 
was in great distress of mind when he missed the Great Seal, for 
he feared it was lost; so the ladies relieved him of his anxiety by 
telling him of their joke, and, blindfolding him, they sent him to 
search for the Great Seal in the drawing-room. At last, to his 
intense joy, he dragged it forth from a tea chest, and then, to 
appropriately celebrate its recovery, he allowed the ladies to make 
pancakes with it by pouring the ingredients between the discs. 
He subsequently put the Great Seal to the same culinary use at 
Taymouth to amuse the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 

News of these strange doings reached the ears of King William, 
and he was greatly scandalized. “There could not, indeed, be a 
more revolting spectacle,” wrote the Times on November 17th, 
1834, “than for the highest law officer of the empire to be 
travelling about like a quack doctor through the provinces, puffing 
himself and his little nostrums, and committing and degrading 
the Government of which he had the honour to be a member. 
His Majesty could not but be indignant with such conduct. And 
it is a fact, notwithstanding all the fulsome adulation heaped on 
his ‘Gracious Master’ at Inverness, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, the peripatetic keeper of the King’s conscience has not 
once been admitted since his return from his travels to the honour 
of an interview with Royalty, either at Windsor or Brighton.” 
The Whig ministers were in that month of November dismissed 
by the King. Brougham, to mark his resentment of the treat- 
ment he received from William, sent him the Great Seal in a 
bag instead of following the established custom of delivering 
it personally into the sovereign’s own hands. It is said that 
when, in the following year, Melbourne was again commanded 
to form another ministry, the King stipulated that Brougham 
should not be replaced in the office of Lord Chancellor. He 
lived until 1868, but he was never again Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. 

The Great Seal cannot be legally taken out of the Kingdom. 
Cardinal Wolsey took the Great Seal of Henry VIII., of which he 
was Lord Keeper, with him on a visit to the Low Countries in 
1521. Proud, imperious and masterful, a law unto himself in the 
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days of his prosperity, he thought, no doubt, that he could ignore 
constitutional usages with impunity. But for this act he was 
never forgiven, and when the days of adversity came, it was one 
of the things remembered against him that contributed to his 
ruin. That of Henry VIII. appears to have been the only Great 
Seal which has ever been taken outside the realm. And as the 
Great Seal must remain within the borders of the Kingdom, so, 
too, must its Lord Keeper. The sovereign may go abroad without 
any dislocation of the affairs of State, or any inconvenience to the 
high officials at the head of the Government. But there is no 
provision in the constitution for the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, as Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, except the 
cumbrous one of delegating the duties of the office to a Com- 
mission whenever the Lord Keeper desired to spend his holidays 
abroad. His lordship has, therefore, to content himself with the 
health and pleasure resorts of the United Kingdom. 

The three attacks of mental derangement from which George 
III. suffered established the constitutional principle that every 
royal mandate and every act of the Government requiring the sign 
manual of the sovereign, may be rendered legal by the imprimatur 
of the Great Seal affixed by the Lord Keeper on the advice of the 
Cabinet, of which he himself, indeed, is always a member. During 
an illness of George IT. in 1754, Lord Hardwicke affixed the Great 
Seal to the Commission for opening Parliament without, of course, 
the royal authority, which the king was incapable of giving ; and 
this rational common-sense precedent was followed by William 
Pitt, as Prime Minister, in 1788, when George III. was placed 
under restraint by order of his physicians. It was then that the 
famous constitutional question of the regency led to a complete 
reversal of the traditional policies of the two great political parties. 
The Whigs became the champions of the divine right of kings; 
the Tories the advocates of the supremacy of Parliament. Fox 
advanced the opinion that the exercise of the prerogatives of the 
crown during the king’s illness lay by right in the Prince of 
Wales, independent of any decision of Parliament. The views of 
the great Whig leader were coloured, no doubt, by the belief that 
the first act of the Prince, as regent, would be to dismiss Pitt 
from office and appoint him Premier, for the Prince was then a 
Whig. Pitt, influenced, doubtless, by a natural desire to avert 
that calamity, laid it down that, except with the approval of 
Parliament, the Prince of Wales had no more right—in a strict 
legal sense—to assume the powers of the headship of the State 
than any other individual subject. Before the question could be 
settled by a vote of the House of Commons the king got weil; 
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but the controversy between the Whigs and Tories to which it 
gave rise is striking evidence of the power of the sovereign at 
that time to advance a political policy. The king fell ill again 
in 1801 and 1804. It was not, however, till the attack of 1811, 
which terminated only with the old blind monarch’s life in 1820, 
that it again became necessary to issue, without the sovereign’s 
sign manual, letters patent under the Great Seal for the opening 
of Parliament by Commission. 

I have said that a fresh Great Seal is made on the accession of 
every sovereign to the throne. One of the first acts of a new 
sovereign is to summon the Privy Council for the purpose of 
having a Great Seal provided. Designs are invited, and the one 
accepted is placed immediately in the hands of the royal engraver. 
When the new Great Seal is made, the old undergoes a process 
called “damasking.” It is supposed to be broken, but it really is 
not. The new sovereign, in presence of the Privy Council, simply 
gives it a gentle blow with a hammer. Being thus nominally 
deprived of all its virtue as the symbol of sovereignty, it becomes 
the perquisite of the Lord Chancellor of the time. But his lord- 
ship has another quaint and curious perquisite in addition to his 
salary of £10,000 a year. The satchel—that splendid specimen 
of art-needlework—which is supposed to contain the Great Seal, 
is renewed every session of Parliament, and the discarded purse 
goes to the Lord Chancellor. Lady Thurlow was enabled to make 
several magnificent counterpanes and bed hangings from the 
satchels which fell to her husband as perquisites during the many 
years he filled the office of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

On the accession of William IV. to the throne in 1830, there 
was an interesting contention between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham for the possession of the Great Seal of George IV. 
Lyndhurst was Lord Chancellor at the death of George, but a 
change of Government having followed, Brougham occupied the 
office when the Great Seal of William was completed. The former 
argued that as the old Great Seal really belonged to the preceding 
reign, and that as it was vested in him at the death of the 
sovereign, it was his by every right and title; while the latter 
contended, in support of his claim to the emblem, that, as provided 
by law, it continued in use until the Great Seal of the succeeding 
sovereign was actually ready. William IV., to whom the dispute 
was referred for arbitration, settled it to the mutual satisfaction 
of both statesmen. He allotted to each of them one of the sides 
of the Great Seal, and tossed up a coin to decide which should 
have the king on his throne and which the king on horseback. 
But his Majesty’s graciousness did not end there. He had the 
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two sides set in superb silver salvers, and Brougham and Lyndhurst 
received, thus mounted, their respective portions of the Great 
Seal of George IV. 

The action of William IV. may now be regarded as a well- 
established precedent. In 1860 a new Great Seal was ordered, 
as the one made at the accession of the Queen to the throne had 
got somewhat worn. Lord Chelmsford was Lord Chancellor at 
the time, but before the new Seal was completed he was succeeded, 
on a change of Government, by Lord Campbell. They decided 
that, with the consent of the Queen, they would be bound by the 
judgment of William 1V. in the case of Lyndhurst v. Brougham as 
to the disposal of the old Seal. Campbell laid the matter before 
Her Majesty, who readily consented to follow the precedent of 
her uncle, and accordingly Chelmsford and Campbell received 
each a side of the Great Seal set in a silver salver. The precedent 
was extended by Lord Chancellor Cairns in 1878 when it again 
became necessary to provide another Great Seal. The old Seal 
fell, as usual, to Lord Cairns; and, though he was under no 
obligation to do so, he gave one of the sides to his predecessor 
on the woolsack, Lord Selborne, who was Lord Chancellor in 1873. 

The Great Seals, it will be seen, are of great interest to the 
antiquary and historian. There are preserved throughout the 
country an unbroken succession of them in wax from the time 
of Edward III. For nearly seven hundred years the royal 
armorial bearings have appeared upon them, and they furnish 
heraldic illustrations of the progress of the history of the country. 
They also supply the students of armour and costume with 
exact and contemporaneous illustration of the dress worn by the 
sovereigns throughout the many years of English history since 
the days of Edward III. 


Micnart MacDenaana. 




















Mads Zack. 


Cuapter I. 


THE moon was pouring a flood of light into Glenrue. The 
straight high-road seemed like a white streak, bordered on either 
side by black peat-bogs, until it dipped abruptly into the shadow 
thrown by an overhanging hill, and was lost in the gloom. At 
the head of the glen the road appeared to end, but those familiar 
with the country knew that it fell away towards the sea-shore, 
and commanded from that point a view of mile upon mile of lead- 
coloured ocean, through which the moonbeams seemed to cleave a 
second highway. And on either side of the glen rose rugged hills, 
their sharp outlines showing clear against the pale sky, their 
lower slopes buried in shadow. The heather and gorse, which in 
the day-time gaily decked their flanks with purple and gold, were 
now lost in the grey hues of night. Aad over all a great stillness 
reigned. 

The two human beings who alone were visible amid these grand 
surroundings were not of a kind to harmonize with them; but it 
is with these, and not with the beauties of nature, that this story 
is to deal. 

They were men of the Kerry peasant type, the elder of unusual 
stature, with a dark repulsive face, framed on either side by 
enormous grey whiskers, the younger, a lad of scarcely more 
than twenty, was slightly built and of medium height, yet an 
expression of cunning gave him the air of a man considerably 
older. They were both poorly though not squalidly dressed. So 
unlike were they in appearance that few would have guessed 
them to be father and son. They were standing by the roadside, 
engaged in eager conversation. 

“Are ye sure "twas Micky Doyle ye saw?” said Murtogh Shea, 
the elder, anxiously. 


“Twas himself and no other,” answered Tim. “The boy was 
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never dhrowned after all, though his ship was lost at say. What’ll 
we do at all now?” 

“I dunno, faith. ’Tis little chance ye have now o’ the widdy’s 
money. “T'was little she ever cared for ye by the side of Micky, 
though yerself was the nearer related. Besides, there’s Kathleen 
who he'll be marryin’ now, and that wud be mighty plazin’ to 
the widdy.” 

“Thrue for ye,” muttered Tim. “’Tis Mrs. Doyle she'll be, 
and not Mrs. Tim Shea, for sure.” 

“Tim, ye limb o’ the divil,” broke in his father, “ why wasn’t 
the widdy Neill fonder o’ ye than o’ that dhrunken sailor Micky 
Doyle?” 

“Maybe because I took too much afther wan Murty Shea,” 
answered Tim with a grin. 

“Tonomondiaoul!” roared Murtogh, “ is this the time ye’d be 
crackin’ yer jokes. Don’t ye know that widout the widdy’s 
money I’m murthered intirely ?” 

He ripped his blackthorn through a briar as he spoke. “Tis 
the divil’s own luck Micky Doyle comin’ back and turning ye out 
o’ the property, for she'll lave every penny to him. And yet, 
since she made no will up to this, it might be prevented if 
He broke off and seemed buried in thought. 

“Yes; if what?” whispered Tim, drawing closer to him, his 
cunning eyes fixed eagerly on his father’s lowering face. 
Murtogh made no answer. 

“ Mind,” said Tim, “if it comes to—to anyone dying suddenly, 
yerself must——” 

“ H—Ill to yer sowl, what d’ye mane about ‘someone dying 
suddenly’ ” shouted his father furiously. 

“Spake aisy, will ye. “Tis nothing at all, only one o’ my jokes. 
But I wouldn’t let the whole parish hear me, if I was you. 
Quietly now, wudn’t it be very convaynient if one of two people 
was to die sudden-like?” 

“Tim,” said his father, glaring at him, “ ye’re a divil, but that’s 
the only way out of it.” 

“See now,” said Tim, “if I was to go down to Port Dranane, 
and get some o’ the boys to take Micky Doyle to the shebeen to 
celebrate his escape from a wathery grave, and if we made him 
speacheless dhrunk in a way that he wudn’t stir hand or fut for a 
day; how wud that be? And if you manewhile was to go on a 
visit to the widdy Neill, and if she was to die suddint, maybe 
from the delight o’ seein’ yerself, how wud 

“°Twould be black murther!” broke in Murtogh. “ And when 
*twas done who wud they suspect, think ye?” 
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“ Who else but you and me, sure; but there is different ways 
o doin’ it. Listen to me, now. The widdy’s mighty ould and 
wake. She have little hould on life. If ye didn’t frighten her to 
death at wanst, why, maybe a bit of rag in her mouth, or a gentle 
squeeze on her throat, that wud lave no mark, so—o.” 

He imitated the action by laying a hand on his throat. The 
young wretch looked absolutely diabolical. 

Murtogh seized his hand and flung it away savagely. 

“That's enough, blast ye. IfI cud trust ye I’d make ye do it 
yersilf. But ye haven’t the spirit of a mouse, though ye could 
give the divil a bating for roguery.” 

Tim grinned in reply. 

But the smile froze on his face, for from the hill above them 
came the wild mournful wail of the keen. As the weird cry died 
away it changed from its last sobbing note into a burst of 
eldritch laughter, and down the slope there came leaping and 
dancing a grotesque figure, whose rags fluttered in the breeze as 
it ran. 

“Hurrah, me bhoys! clear the way for Jack o’ Dunreese,” cried 
the apparition, as with one last bound it reached the road. 

“Tis only Mad Jack,” said Murtogh. “ But bedad, I thought 
it was a pookah from the screeching.” 

Mad Jack shambled along until he reached the Sheas. Then 
he stopped short. He was a small lean man with stooping 
shoulders. His hair was uncut and hung down his neck, whilst 
a straggling beard adorned his chin. He had a long curved nose 
and a weak flaccid mouth which always hung open. His eyes 

were vacant and fishy, except when they lit up with a gleam of 
cunning. Altogether his face resembled that of a goat. He was 
surrounded, you could scarcely say clothed, by a shapeless mass 
of rags, which covered most of his person, leaving his legs bare. 
These latter, though lean, were very tough and sinewy, and the 
soles of his feet were as hard as iron from constant running 
across country. His gait was generally a shambling trot, and he 
could cover incredible distances in the course of a single day. 
When not otherwise engaged, he lived in an old cowshed above 
the village of Dunreese, where he cultivated a miserable potato 
garden. But his great mania was for wakes. No funeral was 
complete without Mad Jack. If a death occurred within thirty 
miles Mad Jack would scent it like a vulture from his lofty eyrie, 
and would hasten to join the crowd of mourners, quite unfatigued 
by his long journey. Next day he would be seen at a wake at 
the other end of the Barony. 
He was not dangerous when left to himself, but if anyone 
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attempted to make sport of him he would hurl stones with 
unerring accuracy, whereupon his tormentors would retire if they 
were wise. He cherished spite against none but those who were 
old and hovering on the brink of the grave. Sometimes he would 
scream curses so awful against those aged ones who refused to 
die that women and men too fled from him in dismay. But when 
the end came no one was more sedate or correct in his behaviour 
at the funeral than Mad Jack, though he might have worked 
himself into a frenzy against the dear departed only the day 
before. 

Such was the being who confronted the Sheas in Glenrue and 
broke in upon their unholy conversation. 

“Fine evenin’, Jack,” said Murtogh with that accent of respect 
which the Kerry peasant always adopts towards the insane. 

“Fine evenin’,” answered Jack in his high-pitched cracked 
voice. “And ’twas a fine send-off Phil Donoghue’s mother got 
intirely,” he continued disjointedly, apparently continuing the 
train of thoughts which his meeting with the Sheas had in- 
terrupted. 

“Maybe so,” replied Murtogh, “though ‘tis few of the people 
here around can afford a dacent funeral.” 

“Thrue for ye,” answered Jack; “though there is some have 
& power o’ money and yet keep clear o’ the grave, bad luck to 
them.” 

“Ts there?” answered Murtogh absently. “Tis time we were 
gettin’ home, Tim,” he added, turning to his son. 

Mad Jack was apt to be tedious when enlarging on his favourite 
theme. But the madman was not to be dismissed so easily. 

“Is there?” shrieked he, thrusting his pinched face close to 
Murtogh’s ill-favoured countenance. “What d’ye mane by ‘is 
there?’ Isn’t there ould Peter McCarthy and Dick Fuohey. 
Arrah yes, and the widdy Neill herself?” 

The Sheas started at the name. Tim pulled his father’s sleeve. 
Murtogh understood. 

“ What o’ the widdy Neill, Jack ?” said he. 

Jack raised two lean arms to Heaven and expressed his opinion 
on the widow Neill. 

“Ah, shure the widdy she’ll live long enough yet, and maybe 
she'll be after living longer nor yerself,” said Tim, speaking for 
the first time. “Ould she is, but mighty tough, Jack. “Tis an 
elegant wake she'd get with her three farms and the money she 
have saved too. Isn’t it a pity to think o’ the fine funeral they'd 
give her, and you, maybe, in the grave all the time.” 

Jack cursed again vigorously. 
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“ And yet,” continued Tim, waxing eloquent, “’twould be just 
as good for her to be dead now, for all the pleasure she gets out 
of life. "Tis lonely she must be, the crathur, livin’ wid no one 
but Kathleen, and she most part of the day away from home, 
mindin’ the cattle and such-like. She must be very lonesome, 
Jack, bein’ so much by herself.” 

Jack said nothing. He didn’t care if the widow was lone- 
some or not. Tim continued. 

“And d’ye know, Jack, that ’twas only the other day she was 
sayin’ to me—‘ Tim,’ sez she, ‘I’m growing old, but ’tis the way 
I feel,’ sez she, ‘ that I’ll live longer yet,’ sez she. ‘I will that,’ 
sez she. ‘And Tim darlin’ sez she, ‘Glory be to God but I'll 
not die before that divil Jack o’ Dunreese. For I’m tould he do 
be cursing me for not dyin’, says she, ‘ but I’ll chate him yet, 
the omadhaun.’ Thim were her very words, Jack.” 

“She said that?” yelled Jack. “ May the divil desthroy me, 
but if I had the widdy Neill here, same way as I have you,” 
grasping Tim by the coat, “ I’d—I’d——” 

1 “What?” cried father and son simultaneously. Their eyes 
met, the understanding was complete. 

“That,” shricked Jack, seizing a huge stone and dashing it on 
the ground. He stood panting with foam at the corners of his 
mouth. 

“°Tis well for the widdy that she have the mountain between 
herself and you,” laughed Tim. “ Five miles, five good Irish miles, 
0 bog; ’tis lucky for her, don’t ye think ?” 

“ Ay, sure,” answered Murtogh; “ bein’ all alone as she is.” 

“What is five miles to me?” cried Jack. 

Tim shrugged his shoulders. “ After all, what does it matther ? 
Ye wouldn’t dare touch the widdy if she was to live till she wor 
as ould as—as Methooselum.” 

“Wouldn’t dare?” cried Jack. “After she sayin’ that about 
me? Come and see if I wudn’t dare. I'll show ye how—but ye'd 
tell on me, ye blaygyards! I know ye would, ye snakin’ thieves!” 

“We wouldn’t,” answered Murtogh eagerly, “ we would not, I 
swear by——” 

Mad Jack paused irresolute. 

“And the funeral,” murmured Tim. “’I would be the divil’s 
delight. Oh Jack, wouldn’t it be the fun o’ the world to be at 
the funeral wid all the people keening and yerself laughing up 
yer sleeve, knowin’ all along ’twas yerself provided the corpse. 
And think o’ the widdy’s face, while she would be sittin’ in 
purgatory, watchin’ it all, and thinkin’ about how ye’d make a 
hare of her, afther what she’d said about ye.” 
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Jack danced with glee. “’T'would be grand. The widdy in 
purgatory, he! he! and me at the funeral wid a face as long a 
lame heifer, and Ulla goning for the widdy Neill, Ulla 2 

“Stop that, will ye?” cried Murtogh, clapping a huge hand 
over the madman’s mouth. The dreadful cry made him shiver 
and brought the sweat to his brow. “Time enough for that 
afther.” 

“ D’ye see me now,” said Jack with a look of cunning. “One 
o’ ye must come wid me, if I’m to do it.” 

“What for?” asked Murtogh. 

“For fear ye’d tell,” replied Jack. 

Murtogh frowned and was silent. 

Tim drew his father aside and whispered, “‘Bether go with 
him. He might be afraid when the time came. Divil a sow! will 
see ye there, and we can depend on the boys for an alibi if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

“ Maybe ye’re right,” said Murtogh. 

“ And meself must hurry on to Port Dranane,” he added. “It 
must be afther nine o’clock now, and Micky will soon be startin’ 
for the widdy’s house. “Tis there he'll go to-night, the Doyles 
lives too far off.” 

“Thrue for ye,” said Murtogh. 

“Good night, and good luck,” cried Tim as he vanished into the 
darkness. 

“ Good luck, indeed, the whelp !” muttered Murtogh wrathfully. 
“Tis aisy for him to be going and making a blaggard sweep of 
a sailor dhrunk, but for me, faith, ’tis a quare kind o’ good luck 
this night’s work will be.” And with these words, unconsciously 
prophetic, he strode after his strange accomplice. 





Cuapter II, 


THoveH it was long after nightfall the widow Neill had not 
yet retired to rest. She was a very old woman, with a face 
seamed by innumerable wrinkles, and lying back in her chair by 
the fireside, closely wrapped in her faded shawl, she resembled 
nothing so much as a shrivelled mummy. Accustomed to spend 
all her time indoors, she would sometimes fall asleep in her chair 
by the fire and not go to bed at all. The girl Kathleen, her 
niece by marriage, who occupied an adjoining room, had long ago 
sought her well-earned repose, wearied out with the toils of the 
day. 

Outside, the moon had sunk to rest, and the stars held their 
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sway in the clear sky. Murtogh and Jack had reached the 
boreen, a sunken path leading to the widow’s ‘cottage. Here 
Murtogh halted, and exhorted the madman to go and accomplish 
his task. 

But Jack here began to display signs of nervousness. ‘ Whisht, 
Murtogh dear,” said he. “ But what about the girl?” 

“Sure she won’t hear ye, if ye make no noise. She isn’t in the 
same room wid the widdy at all. She sleeps in the room next 
the cowhouse and the widdy have her bed by the fire, for she have 
the rheumatiz terrible bad these days.” 

“ Ah, but she might hear me, maybe, and then—Oh Murtogh, 
I’m in dread they’d find out ’twas me did it.” 

“They would not, ye fool.” This attitude of Jack’s did not 
suit Murtogh’s plans at all. 

“See now,” said he after a minute’s thought. “If I go and 
bate on the back o’ the hen-house and set the fowls in a floosther 
and the dog barking, Kathleen’ll think its a mountainy fox maybe, 
and thin she'll come out to see what the matter is. An’ while 
she’s outside, why then yerself must go in and—provide the 
corp’ for the widdy’s funeral. ‘Tis as well we were starting 
now.” 

In a few minutes the pair reached the house. Jack crouched 
by the door under the shadow of the wall. Presently a tremendous 
uproar arose in the fowl-house; the sleepy watch-dog awoke and 
barked furiously. Jack had not long to wait. The door soon 
opened, and Kathleen hurried out into the darkness to quell the 
disturbance. Jack dived in. 

The critical moment had arrived. The old woman, aroused by 
the commotion, stared at Jack with her watery, vacant eyes. 
She seemed still half asleep. The madman seized her by the 
shawl and attempted to drag her from her seat. The shawl was 
old and came away in his hand. The widow uttered a quavering 
cry. Jack gazed round the room in search of a weapon. His 
eye fell on a heavy milking-stool, and he seized it with a grunt 
of pleasure. All this time he had not uttered a word, but now, 
waving it wildly round his head, he cried, “See now, ould she- 
devil, which of us’ll live the longer.” He advanced nearer. 
Suddenly the door opened and Kathleen entered. Jack dropped 
the stool with an exclamation of terror and rushed past the girl 
into the darkness. Blind, unreasoning fear drove him forth, he 
knew not why or whither. He had attempted a grievous thing, 
had been detected in the act, and now justice, swift, relentless, 
would pursue him. These were the ideas which flitted in 
succession through his disordered brain. All at once there rose 
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up before him a figure with extended arms, looking monstrous 
in the gloom. Here was Nemesis personified, come to claim her 
own. 

He was running too swiftly to stop himself, so, with a howl of 
mingled fear and fury, he sprang upon the opposing form, and 
bore it backwards. The boreen yawned black beneath the bank 
on which they stood. Tottering for an instant on the brink, 
they fell, the madman uppermost. The path was a dry water- 
course, and large stones lay scattered about in all directions. 
Mad Jack felt one of these under his hand—his familiar weapon. 
He tore it from the ground, and struck the head of the prostrate 
form, which lay motionless, stunned, no doubt, by the fall. Again 
and again he struck, impelled by the blind sense of self-preserva- 
tion. Presently he ceased; the stone fell from his nervelcss 
grasp. The body lay very still beneath him, but in the darkness 
he could see nothing; his head seemed on fire; a wild singing 
filled his ears. He put his hand to his brow, and the blood from 
his fingers streamed down his forehead. The touch awoke him. 
He uttered a stifled cry. “There is blood on me hands!” He 
strove to rise. “I have killed a man,” he gasped. All at once 
his leg doubled beneath him, and he rolled over on the ground. 
He had broken it in his fall with Murtogh. “I have—killed a 
man,” he muttered once more, and then fainted with the pain. 

* * * * * 

In the afternoon of the next day, Tim Shea came whistling up 
the boreen. An overpowering sense of euriosity had driven him 
thither, struggle against it as he would. Accordingly he came, 
ostensibly on a friendly visit to the widow and Kathleen, but in 
reality to find out whether his schemes had been successfal. So, 
with an exaggerated air of light-heartedness, he climbed the steep 
ascent to the widow’s cottage, whistling a lively air, and with 
his hands in his pockets. As he turned a sudden corner, the 
whistling stopped, just as if a hand had been laid across his 
mouth, and he stood as still as death. His fuce grew pale and 
drawn, and slowly his hands left his pockets, and fell limply to 
his sides. 

Mad Jack, with the marks of his bloody fingers still staining 
his forehead, was being lifted from the ground by two constables, 
while at his feet lay the dead body of his father, supported by a 
sergeant of police. Suddenly, Mad Jack turned his head, and saw 
him. He gave a great cry. 

“That’s him! That’s the wan that put me up to it!” He 
' struggled violently in the arms of his captors. ‘“ Look at him, 
there! That’s the divil that made me try and murther the widdy 
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—him and Murtogh there; but ‘twas him the most, curse him!” 
He twisted round, and wrenched one arm free. 

“D’ye hear me? That’s him,I tell ye. Take hould of him. 
Don’t let him go—oh! ah!” 

The torrent of words ended with a cry of pain as his broken leg 
was wrenched to one side. Tim stood motionless staring, with 
terror-struck eyes, now at Jack’s ghastly face, now at his father’s 
body. All at once he collected himself, and turned. But the 


sergeant was too quick for him. Springing forward, he clutched 
Tim by the collar. 

“No ye don't,” he said. 

Tim gave a forced laugh. 

“Tis a fine thing for ye, sergeant, to be payin’ attintion to 
what the likes of that poor mad crathur do be jabberin’.” Then, 


thinking of his own advantage before all else, as was his custom, 
he said— 


“But *twas me father he murthered. Did he murthear the 
widdy too?” 

“ He did not.” 

Tim staggered. 


“Twas all for nothin’, then,” he muttered. “ All for 


nothin’. 


The sergeant smiled curiously. He had a shrewd idea which 


way the land lay. But he said nothing. He only made a note, 
and led him away. 














Che Sdea of Evolution in Browning's Portry. 


Wuen Wordsworth, many years ago, in his celebrated essay on 
the ‘Principles of Poetry,’ was enlarging on the objects of the 
poet’s thoughts, he divined with a sort of prophetic insight the 
possible revolution in our condition and impressions, created by 
the labours of men of science, and indicated under an appropriate 
figure the relations between science and poetry: “He (the poet) 
will be ready to follow the steps of the man of science, and will 
be at his side carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of 
science itself.” 

Could Wordsworth have lived to see the material revolution 
wrought in our habitual impressions, which the great scientific 
generalisation, known as the theory of evolution, was to effect, he 
would have insisted with greater emphasis on the need for the 
spiritual co-operation he proclaimed. It is instructive to note 
how in this connection Wordsworth himself was unconsciously 
working towards a reconciliation by suggesting a ground for that 
unity of Nature which modern science imperatively demands. 

For, at a time when it seemed as if God had been banished 
from the universe, or regarded as only an occasional visitor, 
Wordsworth (and Shelley) came and restored to us the old 
doctrine of the divine immanence in Nature in such a way as to 
make it appear a new revelation. 

The truth thus re-stated has received additional illustration 
in the works of Wordsworth’s greatest successors amongst the 
poets of the nineteenth century. Robert Browning, in particular, 
whilst insisting as strongly as Wordsworth on the divine im- 
manence in Nature, asserted the presence of God also in the 
moral struggles of the individual will, and found in the idea of 
development—as certain passages in his works prove—nothing 
to shock his poetic and religious sense, but rather a principle 
to explain that educative process by which humanity advances 
towards perfection. In one of his earliest poems, ‘“ Paracelsus,” 
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published twenty years before the theory of evolution was in the 
air, Browning, whilst asserting the doctrine of “natural super- 
naturalism” in a passage of great beauty and power, gets a 
step further than Wordsworth, and finds, scattered about in 
the visible world, attributes 


Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 

To be united in some wondrous whole, 

Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 

Some point where all those scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man— 


and then, anticipating, as it were, the conclusions which modern 
science has drawn, he goes on to say :— 


Hints and previsions of which faculties 

Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures, and all lead up higher, 
All shape out dimly the superior race, 

The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And man appears at last. 


Passing now to a later period, when the publication of the 
‘Origin of Species,’ and the application of the principles there 
enunciated by men of science and philosophers, each in his own 
special field of inquiry, had caused the theory of evolution to be 
widely discussed, there are evidences that the teachings of 
modern science in this respect had deeply impressed the poet, 
and the question is how did Browning regard them as “ mani- 
festly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings”? 

There are some persons whose moral sense is shocked by the 
theory of evolution. They think it a degradation that man 
should have an ape amongst his distant progenitors, to say 
nothing of tracing the ancestry further back still to much lower 
forms of existence, and the feeling of revulsion is stronger at any 
attempt to derive some of the noblest moral qualities from mere 
brute instincts. 

That this is not the only, or perhaps the true, interpretation 
to put upon the idea of evolution, nor even the one which 
Browning himself adopted, will presently be shown. Meanwhile 
it is interesting to note that this erroneous view implying the 
degradation of man has received expression in his poetry. The 
man of faith, accusing the man of science of attempting to level 
downwards by analysing all things into their simplest forms, 
upbraids him for wishing to 
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—tread thé world 
Into a paste, and thereof make a smooth 
Uniform mound whereon to plant his flag, 
The lily-white, above the blood and brains - 


and a few lines further on in the same poem the desire of science, 
as conceived by the uubeliever, to get rid of those outward 
symbols by which man embodies his need for a satisfaction 
of the spiritual cravings within him, is thus expressed :— 


So roll things to the level which you love, 
That you could stand at ease there and survey 
The Universal Nothing undisgraced 

By pert obtrusion of some old church-spire 

I’ the distance. 


In fact, any attempt on the part of science to analyse the 
complex elements of man’s moral and spiritual nature into 
simpler forms, and to deduce the great principles of moral 
conduct from brute instincts, calls forth from many persons 
the indignant question: “Does law so analysed coerce you 
much ?” 

There is, however, another way of regarding the theory of 
evolution which does not conflict with the interests of morality 
and religion. Instead of resolving all forms of highly organised 
life into a “ primitive protoplasm,” and saying that this is what 
your reason with all its functions of imagination, conscience, and 
will really amounts to—instead, that is, of explaining the complex 
by the simple we may level upwards, and by a process of 
synthesis, as opposed to analysis, trace the ascent of matter 
from its most rudimentary into its more complex forms. “ Fear 
not,’ says Emerson, “the new generalisation. Does the fact 
look crass and material, threatening to degrade thy theory of 
spirit? Resist it not; it goes to refine thy theory of matter also.” 
For granting that the universe is as science pronounces, “an 
organic totality, which is ever converting its promise and potency 
into actuality,” this view of matter as containing within itself 
the germs of animal and spiritual life, “instead of degrading 
man lifts nature into a manifestation of spirit,” and makes it im- 
possible to give “an ultimate interpretation even of the lowest 
existence except on principles which are adequate to explain 
the highest.” 

That Browning discerned in the idea of evolution this upward 
tendency—that the end, and not the beginning, affords the true 
key to the process of development—is clear from several passages 
in his poetry. Thus, e.g. :— 
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That mass man sprung from was a jelly-lump 
Once on a time; he kept an after course 
Through fish and insect, reptile, bird and beast, 
Till he attained to be an ape at last, 

Or last but one. 


And nothing daunted by this, he is ready, provided a distinction 
be made between that continuous life which established his 


identity, and the temporary forms which were its successive 
dwelling-places— 


From first to last of lodging, I was J, 
And not at all the place that harboured me— 


to reply to those who push the process further back, and make 
the step from nature animate to nature inanimate :— 


Do I refuse to follow further yet 

I’ the backwardness, repine if tree and flower, 
Mountain or streamlet were my dwelling-place 
Before I gained enlargement, grew mollusc ? 

As well account that way for many a thrill 

Of kinship, I confess to, with the powers 

Called Nature: animate, inanimate, 

In parts or in the whole, there’s something there 
Manlike that somehow meets the man in me. 


And so Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau, moralising on the 
Ascent of Man, counts the accumulated experiences derived from 


lodging in those successive tenements a distinct gain for a ruler 
of men :— 


Why, there’s no social grade, the sordidest, 

My embryo potentate should blink and scape. 

King, all the better he was cobbler once, 

He should know, sitting on the throne, how tastes 

Life to who sweeps the doorway. 
baal . * * 

I like the thought he should have lodged me once 

T the hole, the cave, the hut, the tenement, 

The mansion and the palace; made me learn 

The feel o’ the first, before I found myself 

Loftier i’ the last, not more emancipate. 


When the final stage is reached and man emerges, the process 
of development still goes on; progress is the law of life :— 


But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. 


Participation, then, in the divine nature is, according to the 
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poet’s view, the ultimate end of all those preparatory stages which 
heralded man’s approach. 


Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God though in the germ. 


But the process now is a moral and spiritual one; a new 
machinery—the counterpart of that employed in the natural 
world—comes into operation, the object in this case being the 
ultimate perfection of man’s nature. The struggle for existence 
becomes a struggle against what tends to thwart or degrade our 
higher nature, success means changing the quality of these 
hostile elements until they become veritable steps in our ascent 
to higher things. 

This view is put very clearly by the Pope in the “ Ring and 
the Book ” :— 


I can believe this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow would confound me else, 
Devised—al! pain, at most expenditure 

Of pain by Who devised pain—to evolve, 
By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities of man—how else P— 
To make him love in turn and be beloved. 
Creative and self-sacrificing too, 

And thus eventually Godlike. 


And this leads us to the ultimate principle by which Browning 
would explain the whole process of evolution—the principle of 
Love. According to him Love is creative in the material universe, 
with which as we trace “each back step in the circle” the Primal 
Power is seen at last to be identical :— 


From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


Again, in “ Easter Day,” we have an instance of the self-sacrificing 
quality of Love as manifested in the universe, and seeking to enter 
and possess a human soul :— 


And all thou dost enumerate 

Of power and beauty in the world, 
The righteousness of love was curled 
Inextricably round about. 

Love lay within it and without, 

To clasp thee. 
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The eternal circle life pursues is the return of the Highest 
unto Himself, the endless giving of the Divine Love, which 
incarnating itself in individual souls makes them feel those— 


August anticipaticns, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before. 


Like the man of science, Browning is ready to apply his 
principle fearlessly to all the facts of which he takes cognisance. 
Love is for him not only the constitutive element of things, but 
serves also as a clue to explain the darker problems of existence— 
the sin, the misery and the sorrow of life— 


The thing that seems 
Mere misery, under human schemes, 
Becomes, regarded by the light 
Of love, as very near, or quite 
As good a gift as joy before. 


Thus, led by the poet, we have followed the course of develop- 
ment “from life’s minute beginnings up at last to man,” and this 
final stage reached, with the birth of consciousness we have traced 
the farther upward growth, as the tendency to God amplified and 
expanded man’s powers. We have seen how Browning, accepting 
the idea of evolution, made it the starting point for a loftier view 
of the universe, and a nobler destiny for man, by interpreting the 
process in the light of its end, and not its beginning, and finding 
in the doctrine of love the energizing power in the world of 
nature, and the redemptive power in the soul of man. 

Whether Browning had any right to assume such a principle 
is another question. This much, however, may be said for it. It 
lights up facts with a new illuminating power, tends to lessen 
despair, and contains a prophecy of a reconciliation of discordant 
elements in our lives. In the words of the dying Paracelsus— 


I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom. 


Cuarues FisHeEr. 
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A Pleasant Blunder. 


“ What is woman? only one of 
Nature’s agreeable blunders.” 
—Mrs. Cowley. 





Cuapter I. 


Tue novel is the modern substitute for the theatre. When we 
are tired, lazy, or out of town, we lean back contentedly in our 
armchair, open the book, and heigh presto! we find ourselves in 
the presence of the players. 

Ting! ting! ting! Up goes the curtain, and before us lies open 
Mrs. Judy Magrath’s best sitting-room, with its mantelpiece 
crowded with china and glass, its cupboards weighed down by 
uncouth shells from “foreign parts,” the diamond-paned windows 
thrown open, and a fine breeze blowing in from the Irish Sea, 
rippling the curly hair of the fair lodger, Miss Kathleen 
Vandeleur. 

Call to remembrance the prettiest girl you know, and let her 
image stand for Kathleen, on condition that your pretty girl has 
the true Irish eyes, that her hands and feet are of “cruelly 
delightful littleness,” that she has rebelliously curly hair, and 
that she holds up her head with a touch of haughtiness which 
might frighten a man from loving her until, when she smiled, the 
dimples showed in her cheeks, and then the voriest coward would 
take heart again. You see, I knew her myself, so that is why I 
remember her so well, and faith! “to know her was to love her,” as 
some lover of bygone times declared of his love. 

This morning Kathleen was employed in the unromantic 
business of sucking her thumb, which she had just pricked 
severely with her needle. She had been making a pink print 
gown to give to the maid-of-all-work, for she had a very kind and 
generous disposition, and so, not being very skilful with her needle, 
she had pricked her thumb, and sat sucking it with a pretty little 
frown puckering up her forehead. As she sat thus, Judy Magrath, 
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mistress and owner of the cottage, came in. July was a merry 
old woman, whose face in old age was as pleasant with good humour 
as formerly it had been with good looks. She wore a mob cap 
with huge flapping borders and a purple bow. A small red and 
green shawl covered her shoulders, and an expanse of white apron 
protected her skirts from injury. In figure she, as she herself 
said, “went in and out like a dog at a fair.” She had nursed 
Kathleen and “her mother before her,” and now with the savings 
of half a century retired to live in a house of her own, and employ 
her time in “ settin’ lodgings for the ginthry.” 

“Arrah! What ails ye, child darlint?” she began, as in accor- 
dance with her usual habit she folded her fat brown arms across 
her chest, and let her apron hang down over them. “Arrah! 
What ails ye, Miss Kathleen ?” 

“T’ve pricked my finger,” said Kathleen, looking dolefully at 
the injured member. “ But I’ve finished Biddy’s dress. Doesn’t 
it look nice ? ” 

“It’s a great deal too good for the likes iv her,” replied Judy. 
“ An’ it would be much betther for you to be out enjoying the top 
of the mornin’, nor sitting indoors pricking your thumbs!” 

“Oh! I'll go out now,” cried Kathleen, springing to her feet. 
“ And I'll not do a single stitch again the whole of my stay here. 
Oh! Judy, you cannot think how perfectly lovely it is to have 
left books and civilization behind, and have nothing but nature, 
pure nature around me. I feel as though I could just go wild 
with delight, with rapture, at being merely alive on such a day 
as this. Just look at the sea! Look how the showery-topped 
waves are breaking into snowy spray against those brown 
rocks |” 

“Yes! Faith! They’re like a bottle of porther that’s too 
much up!” 

“Oh! Judy!” cried Kathleen laughing, “ what a dreadfully 
unpoetical simile! However, leaving raptures aside, in plain 
English, I feel so strong, so happy that no bottle of porter could be 
more ‘up’ than myself. I should like for once to do something mad, 
and frivolous, and absurd. I should like to do something which 
would make me laugh whenever I recollect it in the fature. In 
the future when I return to culture, to civilization, to books, I 
should like to remember there was once a time when I——” 

“Talking of remembering,” interrupted Judy, taking a telegram 
form from beneath her apron, “ puts me in mind of what I was 
forgetting. Look-a-here! what has jist come for me!” 

“A telegram! From whom?” 

“That’s jist what I’m going to tell ye. Well! ye remember 
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when ye wrote word to me that you was coming to stay wid me 
for change of air, for the good of yer health, you told me to be 
sure to have no other lodgers in the house.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Kathleen impatiently. “And so you 
refused to take in that Oxford man and his pupil who wanted to 
take rooms here.” 

“Yes!” said Judy. “Iv course I’d refuse the best lodger that 
iver paid two guineas down for bed and board to say nothing of 
lamps as the summer nights do be so light an’ gentlemen generally 
liking to sit out iv doors and smoke—if me dear daughter told me 
to do so, and therefore I sat down and wrote word tothe gentleman, 
though my fingers are so stiff with the rheumatics that I scarce 
can hould the pin. I says, says I, ‘Dear Sir,—me house is full 
up, an’ it’s meself is sorry I can’t give you even a shake- 
down——” 

“Well, but Judy,” cried Kathleen, “do tell me what is in the 
telegram.” 

“ Aren’t I jist after telling you,” said Judy indignantly, “that 
it’s from Mr. Peters to say he’s comin’.” 

“But I thought you wrote to tell him that you could not have 
him.” 

“An’ so I did, but sure, didn’t that great gomeril, Paddy 
Brian, forget intirely to post it, and kep’ it in his breeches 
pocket till this blessed morning? Faith! he gave it an’ the 
telegram to me at the same instant. I was like to box his ears 
for him, only he had gone a mile by the time I made out the 
meaning of it.” 

“And do you mean to say, then, that Mr. Peters is coming 
here?” 

“Troth! an’ I do. He’s crossing by this morning’s steamer, 
an’ he ought to be here in a moment or two!” 

“Oh! Judy! Judy!” cried Kathleen reproachfully, “it is just 
too provoking! My whole time will now be spoiled. Oh! you 
cannot think how weary I am of books, and teachers, and every- 
thing connected with college, and I came here hoping to have such 
a nice time away from it all, and now this tiresome old Mr. Peters 
must come and choose the very little spot I have chosen. Oh! 
Why couldn’t he have taken himself, his books, and his tiresome 
pupil to any other place in the United Kingdom? What can 
bring him to Ireland? I know he hates it and everything con- 
nected with it.” 

“Well! Anvhow the little boy won’t be much in yer way!” 
said Judy comfortingly. 

“ What little boy ?” 
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“ Sure, isn’t the gentleman bringin’ a pupil?” 

Kathleen laughed a little, and explained that the pupil was 
in all probability a young man older than she was herself. 

“ An’ do you mean to tell me,” said Judy incredulously, “ that 
the young fellows of that age in England content themselves at 
school. Faith! they must be the innocint creathurs! ” 

Kathleen laughed, then frowned and continued— 

“No, but seriously, Judy, I am very vexed. Don’t you under- 
stand that if these men come here, all my plans must be altered. 
Aunt Vandeleur will be quite horrified when she hears of their 
arrival. She only allowed me to come to stay with you on condition 
that there were no other lodgers in the house. Now, when this 
Mr. Peters hears my name, he will want to be introduced to me, 
for he is a friend of friends of mine, and then good-bye to all peace 
and quiet for me. Oh! it is just too provoking!” 

Kathleen paused, and stared blankly out of the window. 
Suddenly she turned round, and looking up brightly, cried— 

“Hurra! I’ve thought of a splendid plan! Now, Judy, 
whether you like it or not you must do what I tell you. I’m 
going to pretend to be your daughter, and then Mr. Peters and 
his pupil will take no notice of me.” 

“T’m not so sure iv that,” said Judy, but Kathleen, without 
heeding her, rattled on. 

“It’s such a splendid idea, and it will solve all difficulties. 
How lucky it was that I made this print dress, it will just do for 
me to wear. Now, Judy, you often enough call me your daughter, 
so all you have to do is to go on calling me daughter; and mind, 
if ever you come out with ‘Miss Kathleen,’ I shall never, never 
forgive you as long asI live. But hush! What’s that?” 

“It’s them!” said Judy briefly, as the sounds became audible of 
a jaunting car driving up to the door. 

“Then I’m off to change my dress!” cried Kathleen, rushing 
out of the room. ‘Mind, don’t forget to let Mr. Peters know 
there’s no one staying in your house but your dear daughter.” 

“Tl not forget, Miss Kathleen.” 

“ What's that you said?” demanded Kathleen wrathfully, 
turning back. 

“T mean, my darlint daughter.” 

“If ever you forget again,” said Kathleen, “I'll swim right 
across to Ireland’s Eye, tide or no tide;” and with this threat 
Kathleen fied up the stairs just as a peremptory knock came at 
the door. 

Judy hurried to open the door. 

“Is this Mrs. Magrath’s?” inquired a good-looking young fellow, 
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whom Judy inwardly pronounced to be “ the broth of a bhoy, wid 
a very mischievous eye.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Judy. “ An’ it’s yerself is heartily welcome.” 

She spoke composedly enough, but she was inwardly shaking 
with laughter, for there on the driver’s seat sat perched a prim, 
stout, knickerbockered little gentleman, with spectacles on nose 
and guide-book in hand. On landing at the North Wall, he had 
inquired from the jarvey who was lolling comfortably on the side- 
seat, “ What the high little seat in front was for?” and on being 
informed that that was “the tourist’s seat, from which a fine view 
of the whole country might be had,” he had promptly mounted 
up into it, and been driven along to the great delight of his pupil 
and any stray passer-by. 

On learning that they had reached their destination, the prim 
little gentleman descended from his perch with more alacrity than 
might be expected from his appearance, and addressing the driver 
said— 

“ Now, my man, will you kindly explain why you said that your 
mare was known ‘far and near as the poetical mare.’ ” 

“Troth! An’, sir, I said no more nor the truth, as you yourself 
will allow, for isn’t her speed more in th’ imagination nor founded 
on fact. Ye can’t deny that, sir?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the younger man. “ That’s not bad, 
is it, Peters?” Then turning to the driver he added, “We 
won't forget your confounded old poetical mare in a hurry, I can 
assure you! I wonder how many hours we've been coming here! 
I always was under the impression that Ireland was famous for 
the speed of its horses and the beauty of its girls ; but I must say 
we haven’t seen much of either yet.” 

But here Mr. Peters, hand in pocket, interrupted somewhat 
impatiently to know what was the fare. 

“Och! I'll lave that to yer honour,” replied the driver; “ only 
reminding yer honour that ‘the tourist seat’ does always be 
charged for extra.” 

Mr. Peters, at this information, looked somewhat glum, but 
took out an extra sixpence, and put the money on the hard 
out-stretched -palm of the jarvey. 

“Well, sir!” remarked he, spitting on the money for good 
luck, and then pocketing it with a discontented shake of the head 
and a glance at Mr. Peters’ nether garments, “I hope you'll live 
to wear a longer trouser, bedad !” 

So saying, he flicked dexterously a fly off his mare’s flank, and 
drove off before Mr. Peters had taken in the meaning of his 
parting sentence. 
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Judy led the way to the sitting-room, expatiating on its many 
beauties and conveniences. 

“Tt will do very well.” said the younger man, cutting short 
her flow of eloquence. ‘ We would like to have a wash now, 
and then if you could give us some breakfast, for we are simply 
ravenous.” 

“To be sure I will,” said Judy. She showed them upstairs, 
and hastening down again she began to lay the cloth for break- 
fast. She had just arranged the table, when in ran Kathleen, her 
cheeks flushed pink, her eyes dancing mischievously. 

“Shall I do?” she inquired, dropping a curtsy. “Don't I 
look a typical Irish servant girl?” 

“Faith! then, you don’t!” replied Judy decisively, looking 
admiringly at the girl dancing before her. 

“T don’t!” cried Kathleen, in tones of alarm. ‘“ What do you 
mean? Isn’t this exactly a servant’s dress? Nothing but a pink 
print? Fivepence halfpenny a yard! And I’ve on a white 
muslin apron, and a handkerchief knotted round my neck, and I’ve 
done up my hair into the tightest little ball. What more can I 
do? Oh! Judy! don’t be tormenting me. I’m sure I look all 
right!” She darted towards the mirror which hung over the 
mantelpiece, and looked at herself critically for a moment 
or two. 

“Qh! I see,” she cried, “ what’s wanted. I must tuck up my 
sleeves just as you do when you’re working. There!” she said 
triumphantly, as she rolled up her sleeves beyond the elbows. 
“Now! what does that look like ?” 

“ As fine a pair of arrums as I ever seen,” said Judy. 

“You aggravating thing! How can you tease meso! Hush! 
Here they come. Give me the tray quick. Run and get the 
kettle. Oh, dear! I’m in for it now, and I mustn’t make a fool 
of myself!” 

As she spoke, down the little steps came the quick tread of 
young Charlwood’s feet, followed by the more sober and precise 
steps of Mr. Peters. 

Judy hastened out of the room, and in came Charlwood whistling 
an air, and just behind him appeared the well-polished, clean- 
shaven face of his tutor. 

The tune ceased abruptly, or rather changed into a muttered, 
“By Jove!” as Charlwood caught sight of Kathleen. 

“TI beg your pardon!” began Mr. Peters, becoming very red 
and confused. ‘We must have mistaken our room. We did not 
intend to intrude! We must beg ——” 

Kathleen curtsied, and smiled quite bewitchingly at him. 
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“This is yer room, gintlemen,” she explained. “ An’ I’m jist 
afther bringing up yer breakfast.” 

“ Awfully kind of you, I’m sure,” muttered Charl wood. 

“Haw! Aw! Oh! Ah!” and various other inarticulate ejacula- 
tions feebly expressed the confusion and agitation of Mr. Peters’ 
mind, for he was one of those men whom any woman more angelic 
than a bed-maker can instantaneously reduce to a limp state of 
bashful inccherence. 

“ An’ now, gentlemen,” continued Kathleen, whisking the cover 
off an appetising dish of ham and eggs, “sit yez down, and the 
more ye ate, the betther pleased I'll be; an’ if ye want for any- 
thing, jist make a long arm and ring the bell, and I'll look in on ye.” 

So saying, Kathleen, dish-cover in hand, ran out of the room, 
and Mr. Peters and Charlwood slowly sat down to table. 

“ Well, Peters,” began Charlwood, “were you ever so much 
astonished in your life. Such eyes! Did you see the eyelashes ? 
Did you see the whiteness of her hands? By Jove! Peters, if 
such are the Irish girls, you were the wise man to insist on 
coming over here. To say the truth, I wondered why you were 
so determined to have your own way; but I don’t wonder now! 
Come, Peters! confess the truth, you’ve been over here before, and 
knew what to expect!” 

“ Indeed, indeed, no,” eagerly began Mr. Peters. “I assure you 
that you are quite mistaken. Do you—do you take sugar in your 
tea?” 

“As you have already put in three lumps,” said Charlwood 
dryly, “it’s rather late to inquire.” 

“Oh! Ah! I’m sorry,” said Mr. Peters. “I was not attending 
to what I was doing. I was thinking F 

“ Whether her eyes were blue or grey,” interrupted Charlwood. 
“So was I. I’m sure they’re grey.” 

“Eyes too expressive to be blue, too lovely to be grey,” mur- 
mured Mr. Peters, attacking his egg with a sentimental expres- 
sion of face. 

“ What?” cried.Charlwood, looking up astonished. “ What's 
that you say, Peters ?” 

“Oh! Ah! I was quoting—merely quoting,” explained Mr. 
Peters. 

“Well! I’m certain they are grey,” continued Charlwood. 
“But I tell you what. Didn’t she say that if we wanted anything 
to ring the bell and she would come in. Ring the bell, there's a 
good fellow.” 

The bell was close beside Mr. Peters. Obediently he pulled it, 
and it rang with the most alarming noise and duration. 
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In fact it was not done pealing before Kathleen’s step was 
heard coming along the passage. 

“T say, Peters, what shall we say we want? You rang the bell, 
so you must make up the excuse.” 

“That’s most unfair!” exclaimed Mr. Peters aghast, then stung 
to action by the turning of the door handle, with unexpected 
presence of mind, he snatched the salt-cellar off the table, hid it 
underneath the table and turned with as unconscious an air of 
innocence as he was able to assume, towards Kathleen as she 
came in. 

“T—we—that is, I don’t see any salt on the table. I’m so 
sorry to trouble you.” 

“Tt’s no trouble,” said Kathleen, “ but isn’t that the salt over 
forninst the other gintleman ?” 

“ How stupid of us!” exclaimed Charlwood, unable to resist 
laughing at the discomfiture depicted on Mr. Peters’ face. “You 
must excuse us! The fact is, you know, that Mr. Peters has read 
so many books that he has become like other learned men, a little 
absent-minded. Look at that box there. Well, that contains 
nothing but books, the contents of which Mr. Peters has kindly 
undertaken to cram into my brain during this so-called vaca- 
tion |” 

“Och! sure, sir! how little you must have to think about to 
find time to be able to read so much!” observed Kathleen demurely, 
about to leave the room. 

“Don’t go yet, please Miss Magrath!” said Charlwood, rising 
from his seat. ‘‘ We’ve quite finished breakfast.” 

At this remark Mr. Peters frowned. He was accustomed to 
and enjoyed a large and leisurely meal. 

“You must really take pity on us strangers, and tell us a little 
about the neighbourhood. What a charming little garden you 
have, and what lovely moss-roses. There’s no rose equal to a 
moss-ross, I think!” 

“You may have as many as you like iv them, sir. There's 
enough and to spare. You may cut and come again.” 

“ Thanks, awfully ; but won’t you pick me one yourself?” As 
he spoke Charlwood walked out into the little hall. Its door 
stood wide open, framed with woodbine and roses. Kathleen 
followed him and they both passed out into the garden. 

Mr. Peters looked after them discontentedly, and then, as he 
finished his second cup of tea, observed, gravely shaking his head, 
“This won’t do at all. I promised to keep him to his work and 
soI shall. This kind of thing must be stopped. I must be firm 
—very firm.” He rose from table and went to the window. 
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“Yes; there he goes! Confound the fellow! What does he 
mean? She’s giving him a rose. Now! What does he want? 
Ob! she’s——” Here Mr. Peters craned his neck out of the 
window. ‘She's pinning it into his button-hole! I must be 
firm—very firm. Oh! I wish it were in mine she was pinning it. 
And why should she not give one to me? Sweet, unsuspicious, 
untanght girl, I must be her watchful guardian—her careful 
father. I must let her know, as though by accident, that he is an 
engaged man. Oh! confound him! How dare he look at her 
like that. And she’s smiling at him. Why should it be at him! 
I must be firm—very firm. I shall go out. I shali speak to her 
like a—like a father, no, like a brother, or—or like a—like a 
cousin might be better.” And having come to this determination, 
Mr. Peters withdrew his head from the window, and strolled out 
of doors. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir is one of the undisputed rights of the story-teller to be 
allowed at any moment to hasten or retard time as he pleases. 
Now, therefore, the reader must, in fancy’s eye, see the curtain 
descend, and when it rises again, understand that a week has 
passed since the morning of Mr. Peters’ and Arthur Charlwood’s 
arrival at Rose Cottage. 

A great deal can happen in seven days. The fates of empires 
have been decided in less time, why not then the fates of com- 
paratively obscure although (to themselves) extremely interesting 
individuals. 

To begin with Mr. Peters. He, in seven days, had learned a 
great deal of what hitherto he had been in total ignorance ; but 
then he was a man who was always learning something. He was 
constantly picking up facts, and the latest fact he had picked up 
was the truth of the old saying that “a fool at forty is a fool 
indeed.” And besides a new fact Mr. Peters had learned a new 
accomplishment. He had learned to dance a jig! 

It had happened thus: The fourth day after their arrival turned 
out a dismally, hopelessly wet day. Erin, who has “ever the 
tear and the smile in her eyes,” when she weeps, weeps heartily, 
and on this particular afternoon wept as though she never in- 
tended to smile again. 

Outside, all vegetation bent beneath the weight of saturated 
verdure. There was no wind; nothing sounded but the ceaseless 
drip, drip from the eaves of the roof, and occasionally a hoarse 
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crow from some bedraggled cock hoping against hope, as he flapped 
his damp wings, and again betook himself to the hen house. 

Every day Charlwood had promised that he would make up for 
enjoying the sunshine by “ working like a brick” whenever a wet 
day came. But now that the wet day had come, he declared, shutting 
up his book with a discontented bang, that he would go and have 
a smoke by the kitchen fire. He took no notice of Mr. Peters’ 
indignant expostulations, but sauntered off, cigarette-case in hand. 

Mr. Peters sat by himself, puffed out with righteous wrath. 
Why should he be the one left alone to read in the cold. “Books 
cannot always please, however good. Minds are not ever craving 
for their food.” 

It was certainly very cold ani damp. The room with the 
windows shut had that peculiar damp, fusty odour common to 
cottages. Sounds of laughter came from the kitchen. Kathleen 
must be there. Usually she sat upstairs, but probably the fire 
had attracted her down to the kitchen also. 

Mr. Peters listened. Yes; he could hear ber laughing. It was 
wonderful what she found amusing in Charlwood’s conversation. 
He, Mr. Peters, privately thought it equally devoid of wit and 
wisdom. There! They were laughing again. Mr. Peters 
glanced at the clock. Half an hour had passed since Charl- 
wood had left the room. He must be quite warm by this time. 
Mr. Peters stood up. He was extremely cold. It was his duty 
to put a stop to this terrible waste of time. He would go aud 
remonstrate, gently but firmly. He would go to the kitchen. 
Yes; he would go and take his turn at warming himself, and send 
Charlwood back to his work. 

“TI must be firm—very firm,” said he to himself as he lifted 
the latch of the kitchen door. 

“Och! Is that yerself, sir?” cried Kathleen, with a welcoming 
smile as he came in. 

She was standing at the table, up to her elbows in flour, rolling 
out bread with the most deliciously downcast eyes and flushed 
cheeks. 

Before the fire, which was one of those old-fashioned ones 
burning on an open hearth, stood Charlwood, and beside him, 
on a three-legged stool, sat old Judy, turning the heel of a 
stocking and cracking jokes. The remainder of the hearth was 
occupied by a couple of terriers and a tabby cat. 

The wood fire crackled cheerily, the rows of well-polished 
vessels glittered brightly, the cat purred comfortably, the 


kettle hissed gaily. Everything, in short, looked the picture 
of comfort. 
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“T’m just afther makin’ you some ’tatur cakes,” continued 
Kathleen, “for you said you niver had tasted one, an’ if it 
isn’t making too free, p’raps you an’ Mr. Charlwood wouldn’t 
mind takin’ a cup of tay down here ?” 

Mr. Peters glanced at Charlwood. He had evidently already 
accepted the invitation. Therefore it would be useless now to 
refuse, and very rude. Besides, did she not say that she was 
making the potato-cakes for him ? 

Mr. Peters smiled blandly as he took the chair offered to him 
by Judy and said, “I shall be delighted. Cakes made by those 
fair hands cannot fail to be delicious. But what I came in to say 
was——” 

At this moment a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door, and what Mr. Peters came in to say remained for ever 
unsaid. 

“Lord save us!” cried Judy, hastening to open the door. 
“Who's that batthering the door down?” Then on catching sight 
of the newcomer she continued, changing her tone to one of 
surprised welcome, “Blood alive, Paddy! Is that yerself? 
How’s every bone iv ye? Come in! Come in! out iv the 
wet.” 

The new arrival was a man of about middle height, holding 
his head erect in the manner peculiar to the blind. He had a 
good-humoured, handsome face, screwed a little crooked with half 
suppressed smiles at his own jokes and his neighbours’ weaknesses. 
He wore knee-breeches and a coat of gray frieze, and under his 
left arm carried a rather dilapidated fiddle case. 

Such was Paddy McCluskey, the fiddler of that part of the 
countryside, and, notwithstanding his affliction, as happy-looking a 
fellow as you could find from the Hill of Howth to Galway. For 
him every house stood open, every entertainment was free. Life, 
indeed, to him was a perpetual merry-making. Everyone was 
his friend, except a rival fiddler, and for him Paddy had no words 
of abuse too strong, for fiddlers are like cock robins ; they are 
never seen in pairs; they insist on having undisputed sway over 
their chosen territory and have no mercy on an intruder. 

On entering the kitchen, he suddenly stopped short on hearing 
Mr. Peters say a word or two to Charlwood, and turning to Judy, 
observed with politeness natural to the Irish peasant, “ P’rraps, . 
ma’am, I’m intrudin’. Isn’t there jintlemen sitting by yer 
fireside ?” 

“Oh! they won’t mind you, Paddy,” cried Kathleen. ‘“ You're 
very welcome to all, but especially to Judy Magrath’s daughter.” 

As she spoke she moved rapidly towards him, and under pretence 
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of leading him to a seat, she managed to whisper a few words into 
his ear. 

“Now, Paddy,” she continued. “Sit down there forninst the 
fire, an’ when you're dry, I’m sure you'll give us a tune while the 
*tatur cakes are baking.” 

“ An’,” added Judy, producing a little squat bottle and pouring 
out a glass of true mountain dew, “ here’s something will make 
another man iv you.” 

Paddy stretched out his hand and drank off the glassful at a 
ulp. 

. Bs So it does, faith!” said he with a chuckle; “but the other 
man would like another taste fur hisself.” 

“Tt’s yerself is the rogue, bedad,” laughed Judy, pouring out 
another glassful. 

“Sha dhurth, ma’am, an’ may this niver come back the same 
road,” replied Paddy, putting down the glass with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “As King Solomon says in the Scripthures, ‘that 
goes down sweetly,’ so it does,’—then turning with a polite 
air towards Mr. Peters, he inquired—“ if the jintleman would 
favour him by naming his favourite tune ?” 

“I? Oh!” said Mr. Peters, somewhat taken aback at the 
suddenness of the request. “Ido not know if I have any pre- 
ference for one tune more than another, but I should very much 
like to hear any of your national airs. I am not acquainted with 
more than one or two of them.” 

“ Well, then, your honour,” answered Paddy, taking his fiddle 
out of its case. “It’s only manners, an’ perlite ettikette to play 
first iv all the favourite iv the good woman iv the house, so here 
goes—‘ There was a wee divil come over the wall,’ for that’s the 
one Mrs. Magrath favours the most.” 

So saying Paddy tucked his fiddle under his chin and began 
playing with the greatest possible animation, while Mr. Peters 
and Charlwood, being each provided with “ the laste taste in life 
iv the true potheen,” listened with an air of critical appreciation. 

“What d’ye think iv that now? Are ye enjoyin’ yerselves, 
eh?” he inquired as at last he rested the fiddle on his knee. 
“Now I must strike up one for Miss Kitty here.” 

As he spoke he began a lively jig, which is known by the name 
of “The Baltehorum.” 

“Och! Paddy! Paddy!” cried Kathleen, jumping to her feet. 
“If you play that, you know I can’t sit quiet. The tune fairly 
intoxicates me feet, and I’ll have to dance to it.” 


“Yes, do,” cried Charlwood. “ How does an Irish jig go? I 
wish I knew how to dance it.” 
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“Come along, then,” said Kathleen, laughing. “I'll show you 
how. Come along, Mr. Peters, you'll have to dance, too. I won't 
have you sittin’ there laughing at us!” 

“Oh! but—but—but really——” began Mr. Peters uneasily, 
shuffling his feet. 

“Ts it refuse me ye would, an’ I axing you t’ dance wid me?” 
urged Kathleen coaxingly. 

“But I thought you were going to teach me?” interrupted 
Charlwood. 

“Och! me mother will be your partner,” said Kathleen, laugh- 
ing at his face of discomfiture at this arrangement. ‘Come, 
mother, throw aside your knittin’, an’ show the gentleman the 
light foot you have still.” 

Nothing loath, old Judy stood up. Paddy struck up an air with 
an irresistible swinging lilt in it, and away went old Judy and 
Charlwood, while Mr. Peters found himself opposite to Kitty, who, 
with hand on hip, and cheeks dimpling with roguish smiles, called 
on him to bestir himself. 

There was nothing to be done but obey, and a moment later, 
Mr. Peters was seen bouncing about as buoyantly as a balloon 
with a waistcoat on, and with a face as grave as a flamingo’s. 
How long Paddy would have played, and the dancers have danced, 
there is no knowing, but just as Mr. Peters came to the con- 
clusion that he must die or sit down, the air became filled with 
the smell of burning potato cakes. With a little cry and dismay, 
Kathleen sprang to their rescue. 

“ Dulce est desipere in loco,’ murmured Mr. Peters, as he 
dropped exhausted into his chair. But no one paid any heed to 
his classical excuse for making a fool of himself; indeed, Judy was 
the only one who heard it, and she thought he was only cursing 
the cat for jumping up on his knee. 

It was after this manner that Mr. Peters learned to dance a jig, 
and it was from this time that he dated the loss of all authority 
and influence over his pupil. 

It is a hard time for Mentor when his pupil discovers that his 
teacher is no wiser than himself, and he meets with slight 
sympathy for his weakness from the youthful Telemachus. 
Telemachus thinks Mentor, when he falls in love, a sight so 
ridiculous as only fit to excite the laughter of men and gods. He 
knows not that “Equality is no rule in love's grammar.” So 
when Charlwood saw Mr. Peters to be in the same state as 
himself, he felt nothing but indignant amazement, and an ardent 
desire “ to kick the old fool for his folly.” 

He glanced reproachfully at Kathleen, but she took no notice 
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of his sighs. She sat beside Mr. Peters. She not only handed 
him potato-cakes, but she also buttered them for him. She not 
only filled his cup of tea, but she also offered to read his fortune 
in its tea-leaves. 

She, in short, made Mr. Peters completely happy, and Charl- 
wood entirely miserable for that evening, and when, on the next 
day, she altogether reversed her tactics, Mr. Peters wished he 
could go and hang himself. 

On the morning of the seventh day, leaving Charlwood and 
Kathleen employed in the useful business of picking currants in 
the garden, Mr. Peters went out for a long walk, and as he walked 
he recollected the sage advice of the Archbishop of Cambray: 
“ Fly, stay not a moment; look not once behind you, and as you 
run, shake off the very remembrance of this execrable island.” 
Such, he recollected, was the advice Mentor gave to Telemachus ; 
now Mentor must apply it to himself. j 

“Firm—I must be very firm,” he said to himself, as hot, 
hungry and weary, he pushed open the rustic gate of Rose 
Cottage on his return home in time for an early dinner. On 
entering the sitting-room, he found Charlwood looking an 
irritating picture of industry, seated by the window reading so 
attentively, that he did not perceive Mr. Peters coming in until 
that gentleman stood beside him. 

“ Halloo, Peters!” Charlwood exclaimed, “is that you? I 
thought you were never coming back!” 

Mr. Peters sat down meekly, rubbed his forehead with his silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and, like the saint of old, “the piercing eyes 
of his smooth head were modest.” 

“Charlwood!” he began, half apologetically, half authoritatively, 
“Charlwood, my dear fellow, I have been thinking seriously. 
This really won’t do at all.” 

“What won’t do at all?” inquired Charlwood, calmly lighting 
a cigarette. 

“Why, this sort of thing, you know. I do not refer so much 
even to the loss of time, serious as that is, but I appeal to your 
higher feelings. Think of the girl herself! Under no possible 
conditions could anything but unhappiness to her come from it, 
but as it is, it is really—really——”—here Mr. Peters worked 
himself into a great state of indignation—“ it is worse than 
foolish—it is scandalous! Think of what Miss Vandeleur would 
say if she could see your conduct! Think of——” 

But here Charlwood jumped to his feet. 

“Sir!” he exclaimed hotly. “What is scandalous? What 


is foolish in my conduct? If you refer to my love for Kathleen, 
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I may as well tell you that nothing you can do or say will alter 
my determination to make her my wife—if she will have me.” 

“ But—but—but,” stammered Mr. Peters, quite aghast, “ you 
forget you have given your word to Miss Vandeleur.” 

“Oh, Miss Vandeleur may go to Jericho for all I care!” 
continued Charlwood hotly, striding impatiently about the room. 
“T’m certain she doesn’t care for me, and I know I don’t care for 
her. Probably she will be as glad to get rid of me as I shall be 
to get free from her. Why, we have not seen each other for more 
than three years! A promise made by a boy and girl—forced 
into the thing as we were—there can be no dishonour in 
breaking.” 

Mr. Peters stared with dull amazement at his pupil. 

“Fly, fly from this execrable island!” seemed to ring in his 
ears. 

“ Charlwood,” he said piteously, “ Charlwood, have you spoken 
to her yet?” 

“Not yet, but I will before another hour passes.” 

“There is time yet,” muttered Mr. Peters, then he continued 
aloud : “ Charlwood, of course, if you have made up your mind, I 
am powerless to prevent you from doing as you please, but still I 
must ask you just to consider for a moment the fair claims of 
others. Is it not right—is it not honourable—to first speak to 
Miss Vandeleur? Remember that, although you have ceased to 
love her, she may still love you. At least, she has the right of 
hearing first from yourself, and not from the harsh voice of 
rumour, that she has lost your love. If you do not value her love, 
keep, at least, her respect.” 

“T shall write to her, of course,” said Charlwood, visibly 
impressed by Mr. Peters’ earnestness. 

“No,” continued Mr. Peters. ‘Go to her, speak to her. If you 
stay here, you will not be able to resist speaking of your love to 
Kathleen. Wait until you are a free man before you do that. 
Let us fly to-night. By this evening’s mail we can reach 
England ; to-morrow see Miss Vandeleur, and the next day you 
can return here, if return you must.” 

Thus cunningly did Mentor urge Telemachus to fly, hoping 
that, once “the execrable island” was left behind, his pupil 
would return to his senses, and to his allegiance to his former 
love. 

“All right, Peters,” said Charlwood, after a few moments’ 
consideration, “I shall take your advice. It will, after all, be 
shorter to go and see Miss Vandeleur than to write to her, and 

then have to wait for her answer. Now that I know what true 
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love really means, I have the less hesitation in breaking off my 
engagement to her, for I am certain it will give her no pain. She 
never really cared for me. She is one of those frigid, learned 
women who care only for books, and to whom love is but an 
embarrassing interruption to their studies.” 

“T was certain,” said Mr. Peters, with great satisfaction, “ that 
when you gave the matter due consideration, that you would do 
what is right. Very well, then, that is settled. We leave by 
this evening’s mail. I shall go now and get my packing done.” 
And so saying, he trotted upstairs, full of the blandest 
satisfaction. 

He had hardly clapped his bedroom door behind him before 
Kathleen, tray in hand, went into the sitting-room. 

Charlwood sprang to his feet, threw the end of his cigarette out 
of the window, and said abruptly and formally— 

“T was just going in search of your mother. I wanted to tell 
her that sudden business has recalled us to England. We must 
leave by this evening’s mail.” 

The glasses on Kathleen’s tray rattled so much that she was 
obliged to put the tray down before she could speak. 

“You are going away ?” she said, so surprised, that she forgot 
her brogue ; then, recollecting herself, she added— 

“Oh, sir, haven’t we given you satisfaction ?” 

“Satisfaction !” exclaimed Charlwood, quickly moving towards 
her; but Kathleen, as he came towards her, moved away. 

The table was a round one, and a round table can be a most 
irritating one, as Charlwood found, for after going right round it 
by degrees, he was no closer to Kathleen than he was when she 
came into the room. 

“Satisfaction?” he repeated. “Oh, Kathleen, if you only 
knew that the happiest hours in my life have been spent here! ” 

“Then why are you going away?” inquired Kathleen, fiddling 
with the corner of her white apron, and smiling again. 

“ Because—because—” Charlwood hesitated, then he burst 
forth with passionate eagerness. “I must speak to you now, 
Kathleen. I had intended to go away and return the day after 
to-morrow, and then tell you of my love. Oh, Kathleen, will 
you despise me when I tell you that Iam engaged to marry a 
girl for whom I have no love? Stop! Hear me out. When I 
explain the circumstances under which we were forced into the 
engagement, you will pity instead of blaming me. The girl was 
not to blame—she, too, had no choice in the matter. She was a 
mere child at the time, and now when I speak to her I am sure 
she will be as glad to be free as I shall be.” 
2p 2 
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“ What is this girl like ?” inquired Kathleen timidly. 

“She? Oh, I don’t know what she is like now! I have not 
seen her for more than three years. She stipulated that she was 
to be allowed to go to Girton, and not be troubled by me for 
three years! She was a cold, haughty little creature when I 
last saw her. Painfully shy, tall, and pale from over-study. 
She was exactly the type of girl that attracts me least.” 

“And her name?” 

“Her name is Catherine. I hate the name of Catherine. It 
ie so stiff, so cold, so stately. It just suits her.” 

“Why, that is my name,” said Kathleen. “Don’t you know 
that ‘Kathleen’ is the Irish for Catherine ?” 

“Really! I didn’t know that. Kathleen is quite different. 
It isacharming name. How much prettier ‘Kathleen Vandeleur ’ 
would sound than ‘Catherine Vandeleur.’” 

“Miss Vandeleur! “Is that her name?” exclaimed Kathleen. 
“Oh, how very queer! Why, she is comin’ here this very 
afthernoon. Sure! She and her aunt have taken rooms here 
for the season.” 

“Coming here!” echoed Charlwood. “What an extraordinary 
coincidence.” 

He was so surprised that he sat down on the edge of the 
window-seat and remained silent, plunged in deep thought. 

“It makes things awkward,” he observed at length. “What 
on earth can have brought her here? What had I better do? 
At any rate I must see her at once. I must speak to her alone, 
and that will be the difficulty, for her aunt is the most careful 
of chaperons. What can have brought them here?” 

“Shall I ” suggested Kathleen. “ Will I tell Miss Vandeleur 
that you’re here, and that you want to speak to her most par- 
ticularly ? ” 

“Do!” cried Charlwood eagerly ; “do tell her and beg of her 
to see me. Say I am going away this evening—of course it is 
impossible for me to stay here now. Oh, what a nuisance it is 
of Lady Vandeleur and her niece to descend so unexpectedly 
down here of all places in the world. And, Kathleen, if you see 
Mr. Peters, please tell him that I have gone out for an hour or 
so. I cannot endure to sit listening to his prosy talk at present. 
You say As he spoke Mr. Peters was heard coming down- 
stairs, so Charlwood jumped out through the window, and rapidly 
disappeared from sight. Kathleen looked after him with eyes 
which smiled through a mist of tears. “Arthur, Arthur!” she 
murmured, “I have made you love me now. I have made you 
love me now! Am I the very type of girl which attracts you 
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least! Ha, ha! How I shall laugh at him. I wonder if he 
will be very angry with me. And dear old cautious Mr. Peters! 
Oh, how I shall laugh at him when he understands how needless 
have been all his alarms. Oh, it has been fun! I am almost 
sorry it is all over. Alas! I must now run and make myself 
ready to receive Aunt Vandeleur, and return to all the restraints 
of civilised society. What gown shall I wear? I shall never 
have a dress that I shall love so well as this dear pink print, 
and yet I am certainly just dying to see how I'll look in my new 
frock from Paris. Oh, here’s Mr. Peters! I must run.” 

“Hum!” observed Mr. Peters as he came in, hot after his 
struggles with his portmanteau, “table not ready for dinner 
yet. Those glasses are dropped about in the most erratic manner. 
Perhaps Charlwood has been explaining that we are leaving. It 
looks as though Kathleen were overcome. Poor girl! Poor little 
girl! Well, well! It is decidedly hard on her. Well, well! 
I must be firm—very firm. Swaviter in modo, fortiter in re, 
and all that sort of thing; still I shouldn’t care to see a tear 
in those bright eyes. Ah, dear! Ah, dear! I must be firm— 
very firm.” 

As we have said, Mr. Peters came downstairs hot and hungry, 
but with the bland satisfaction of one who has not only done a 
good deed, but also has got his own way. What then was his 
surprise and disgust when he learnt from Judy that his pupil 
had absconded, and that no less a person than Lady Vandeleur 
was on the point of arriving with her niece. 

At any other time he would have fully appreciated the fresh- 
ness and excellence of the flavour of the Bray trout which Judy 
placed, with some pride, before him, but now the news which 
she imparted quite took away his appetite, and he sighed regret- 
fully as he deftly carved the fish. 

“T cannot tell you, Judy,” he remarked, unfolding his napkin 
under his chin, “how much I regret having to leave so soon, but 
circumstances have arisen which make it imperatively necessary 
to return to England. Will you therefore kindly make out my 
account, and let me have it as soon as possible. I suppose 
Mr. Charlwood intends to return here this afternoon, but in case 
anything should prevent him from doing so, I shall leave you his 
address.” 

“Och! It'll be all right about Mr. Charlwood, sir,” said Judy. 
“Tm certain sure he’s too much of a gentleman to do like Corney 
Rooney’s pig.” 

“Y do not understand the comparison,” said Mr. Peters. 

“Why, sir, didn’t you iver hear tell iv Corney Rooney’s pig 
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that always bolted right away a week before quarter-day for 
fear he’d be made bacon of to pay the rint, so he did, the cute 
creathur !” 

“Really! What an extremely intelligent beast,” said Mr. 
Peters, much impressed. 

“Troth! an’ so it was, sir. But whist! Here they come!” 
So saying Judy hurried out quickly to welcome the new arrivals, 
and Mr. Peters was left to his reflections. 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing,” he observed pettishly as, 
dinner done, he sat down, book in hand, by the window. “It is 
the most extraordinary thing, the way since we have come here, 
it has been utterly impossible to get five minutes’ peace for 
reading. My mind is kept in such a continual whirl that 
Now, what 7s this?” 

At this moment, as though to prove the truth of Mr. Peters’ 
assertion, Charlwood thrust his head through the window. 

“Have they come?” he demanded eagerly. 

’ “Tf you had returned five minutes sooner,” observed Mr. Peters 

crossly, “ you wouldn’t have had much doubt on that point—such 
a commotion as there has been going on. Piles of trunks and 
bandboxes dragged about! Running about and talking like— 
like——” here Mr. Peters paused for a simile, but could find 
none. Then he added sarcastically: “Perhaps you will inform 
me what you intend to do now? I presume you hardly mean 
to stay on here? If you intend to cross to-night, allow me to 
remind you that it is getting late, and that you have still your 
packing to do, and if you want your dinner, you had better eat 
it now.” 

Charlwood got in through the window, rang the bell, and sat 
down to table. 

After some delay Judy appeared at the door with a face full 
of mysterious importance. 

“Please, sir,” she began at once, “Miss Vandeleur sends her 
compliments and is ready t’ see ye now. She is waitin’ in the 
best sitting-room, sir.” 

Charlwood stood up nervously. “I'll go to her at once,” he 
said, leaving the room. 

Mr. Peters looked after him with a face full of commiseration. 
“T wouldn’t be in his shoes,’ he murmured, “for a thousand 
pounds. It gives me quite a sinking feeling, and he’s had no 
dinner either, poor fellow! Dear me! dear me!” he closed his 
book, and added with an air of resignation, “I may as well give 
up trying to read. It is quite impossible to get through even 
a page here. I am kept in such a constant state of agitation. 
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Dear me, dear me! The sufferings of others always affect me 
so deeply. Heigh ho!” He placed his pocket-handkerchief over 
his head, and presently the room resounded with gentle snores, 
mingled with the buzz of an imprisoned blue-bottle vainly 
hammering his head against the window-pane. 

Meanwhile three strides up the little stairs brought Charlwood 
to the door of “ the best sittin’-room,” and here he stood a moment 
in a state of considerable trepidation before he could summon up 
courage to knock at the door. For although he had made light 
of explaining his conduct to Miss Vandeleur, now that it had 
come to the point he found it a much more difficult and em- 
barrassing matter than he had supposed. And although he fully 
believed that Miss Vandeleur cared as little for him as he did for 
her, still that belief only very slightly lessened his embarrassment. 
“ Confound it all!” muttered Charlwood, angry at feeling as he 
phrased it, “so uncommonly like a fool!” “I must get through 
it somehow, so here goes! I wonder how she'll take it.” 

Summoning up all his courage he knocked at the door, and, 
a gentle voice bidding him “ Come in,” he entered the room with 
his face feeling most uncomfortably flushed. 

With her face turned from him, Miss Vandeleur stood looking 
out of the window. The first thought which crossed Charlwood’s 
mind as he saw her was “what an uncommonly fine girl she’s 
grown!” This thought was instantaneously followed by the 
reflection that her beauty made his explanation seem almost 
impossible to get through. 

The first glimpse of her loveliness filled him with surprised 
admiration, while the quiet elegance of her dress added to his 
sense of discomfiture. He pitied himself intensely. 

“Miss Vandeleur,”, he began as manfully as he could, “ Miss 
Vandeleur, I have come to-——” 

“Arthur!” cried Miss Vandeleur, turning quickly towards him, 
“ Arthur!” 

“What!” exclaimed Charlwood. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Was it not Kathleen—a kind of glorified Kathleen— 
that stood before him here with eyes half-pleading, half-roguish. 

“Well, sir,” she said, laughing, “what have you to say 
for yourself? Miss Vandeleur has heard your opinion of her 
— your own lips. She knows she is just the type of girl 
that——” 

“That I love best!” cried Charlwood, as he caught her in his 
arms. “Oh, Kathleen, what a fool you’ve made of me!” 


“Hush! stop!” exclaimed Kathleen. “Here comes Aunt 
Vandeleur.” 
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As she spoke in came a vivacious little lady with a very 
mischievous smile. 

“Oh, Aunt Vandeleur,” said Kathleen, moving towards the 
tea-table, “I suppose you are longing for a cup of tea. You've 
just come in time.” 

“Yes,” laughed Lady Vandeleur, shaking hands heartily with 
Chatlwood ; “I see that I have come in where a chaperon should 
—just too late!” 


A. B. Romney. 

















Che Humours of Cighteenth Century Opera. 


A critic, when asked for the reasons of his dislike to opera, replied 
by defining it as an entertainment in which a tenor, betrayed by 
a baritone, calls out “I love you” to a soprano, who exclaims to 
the baritone, “Do not kill him; I love him in return.” This 
person may have been a lover of pure music, a devotee of simple 
drama, or merely a representative of that species of Philistine who 
refuses to look at anything except it be in an atmosphere of 
intellectual dry light. Still, it must be admitted that, making 
all due allowances for artistic conventions, the subject does lend 
itself to humorous treatment, if not to ridicule, and this from 
the very nature of the amalgam of two somewhat imperfectly 
blended arts, as well as from the external circumstances (such as 
the caprices of prime donne and other singers), which often tend 
to intensify the incongruity. We hope in the course of this paper 
to be able to extract some entertainment from the theme by a 
cursory survey of the annals of opera in the last century. 

Italian opera was imported into this country in the days of Good 
Queen Anne, and, with the help of Handel, continued to be the 
fashion till the production, in 1728, of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, a 
home-grown plant, after which it began to languish, till Porpora’s 
pupil, Mingotti, came to London during the last decade of 
George II. Its history during this first period is illuminated, 
not only by the genius of Handel, but by the essays of Addison 
and Steele, and the epigrams of Swift. The last was only a 
contemptuous spectator; the two former were more or less pro- 
fessionally interested in the subject. Addison wrote the libretto 
of Clayton’s Rosamond, an opera which was withdrawn from Drury 
Lane in 1707 after three representations ; Steele was a playwright 
and for a time even a manager. 

But the hostility of these to Italian opera cannot fairly be 
attributed, if only upon the score of chronology, to such considera- 
tions. They found in the prevailing fashion a tempting field for 
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the exercise of their talent for social satire, and they used it 
accordingly. 

Addison made merry over the bilingual system which was in use 
during the performances of the first Italian operas, when the king 
or hero spoke in Italian and his slaves answered in English; and 
the lover frequently made his court and gained the heart of his 
princess in a language she did not understand. But “at length,” 
he writes, “ the audience got tired of understanding half the opera, 
and therefore, to ease themselves entirely of the fatigue of 
thinking, have so ordered it at present that the whole opera is 
performed in an unknown tongue.” He reflects that two centuries 
Jater historians may take this as evidence of the excellent know- 
ledge their forefathers had of the Italian language. 

In the year before this was written, the first opera had been 
given entirely in that tongue, with Margherita de l’ Epine as 
prima donna. That lady had an English rival in “Mrs.” Tofts, 
who had appeared with her in Camilla, singing in English to the 
Italian of the other. The first of operatic feuds raged between 
these two; and one night there was a riot at Drury Lane, when 
Margherita was not only hissed but pelted with oranges by one 
Ann Barwick, who, when arrested, proved to be the handmaiden 
of the English singer. Mrs. Tofts, however, published an apology 
to Rich, the manager, in which she said, “I hope no one will 
think, it was in the least with my privity, as I assure you it was 
not. I abhor such practices; and I hope you will cause her to be 
prosecuted that she may be punished as she deserves.” Tofts 


had beauty, but, if we may believe Swift, other less attractive 
characteristics : 


“So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song 
That it draws both the beasts and their 
Orpheus along; 
But such is thy av’rice and such is thy pride 
That the beasts must have starved, and 
The poet have died.” 


Her stage career lasted only six years, when her brain gave 
way, turned by success, her enemies said. According to Steele’s 
account in the Tatler, “this lady entered so thoroughly into the 
great characters she acted that when she had finished her part she 
could not think of retrenching her equipage, but would appear at 
her own lodging with the same magnificence that she did upon 
the stage.” After her retirement she passed her time “amid the 
woods and forests, thinking of the crowns and sceptres she had 
lost,” and humming an air from Camilla. She recovered parti- 
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ally, married, and retired to Venice, where her husband was 
consul. 

Margherita de |’ Epine, on the other hand, who had first sung 
in England in the year of Parcell’s death (1695), lived to appear 
in several of Handel’s earlier operas, and ultimately married 
Pepusch, his predecessor at Cannons, and the future composer of 
the score of the Beggars’ Opera. Though she was ill-favoured 
(her husband, it is said, called her Hecate) she appears to have 
in some way fascinated the solemn Tory churchman, Lord 
Nottingham. 

“Did not base Greber’s Peg inflame 
The sober Earl of Nottingham 
Of sober sire descended; 
That careless of his soul or fame 


To play-houses he nightly came 
And left church undefended ?” 


Greber, it may be explained, had been her musical instructor. 
Margherita had a parrot which she had taught to sing an air from 
Handel’s Giulio Cesare. When her voice was declining, Aaron 
Hill, then acting as manager of the Haymarket Opera-house, wrote 
to her “at the sign of the Italian parrot”; and when she remon- 
strated with him on his rudeness, declared that he could very well 
spare her if she would send her feathered pupil ! 

Handel’s Rinaldo and Armida, first produced in 1711, and twice 
revived in the early years of George I., and again in 1731, was 
the first great operatic success in England. The sale of the 
book, from which Walsh, the music publisher, is said to have 
drawn a profit of £1500, provoked Handel to say to him, “ My 
dear sir, as it is only right that we should be upon an equal 
footing, you shall compose the next opera, and I will sell it.” 
The introduction of real birds into the stage groves, and of 
fountains of real water, provided Addison and Steele with subject 
for mirth at the expense of opera; and the former announced 
projects for breaking down a wall and surprising the audience 
with a party of a hundred horse; for utilising the New River to 
bring water, and other incredible sensations. Yet he had nothing 
to say against Ambileto, a Shakspearian opera (!) given at the 
Queen’s Theatre, the overture of which had four movements, each 
terminating in a jig ; and he seriously lamented that a nation “so 
stupidly fond of the Italian opera” only listened for three nights to 
Ambrose Philips’s wretched travesty of Racine’s Phédre. Steele, 
moreover, lent his aid to Clayton and his coadjutors, who 
attempted to put down “Mynheer,” as Addison incorrectly 
termed Handel, and “reform” the opera which he was creating. 
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Addison is very diverting on the subject of Nicolini’s combat 
with the lion in the opera Hydaspes. ‘“ Upon the first rumour 
of this intended combat it was confidently affirmed, and is still 
believed by many in both galleries, that there would be a tame 
lion sent from the Tower every opera night in order to be killed ” ; 
and “some of the most refined politicians” in the upper regions 
gave it out that the animal was “a cousin-german of the tiger 
who made his appearance in King William’s days, and that the 
stage would be supplied with lions at the public expense during 
the whole session.” There were also conjectures as to whether 
Nicolini was to subdue him in recitative, like Orpheus, and 
afterwards knock him on the head. However, it was at last 
discovered that the beast was impersonated by a man, for the 
acting of the part had undergone several modifications since the 
first night. The inner history of the event was as follows: the 
first lion was a candle-snuffer, “ who, being a fellow of testy, 
choleric temper, overdid his part and would not suffer himself 
to be killed so easily as he ought to have done,” and growing 
more surly “every time he came out of the lion,” declared 
he had not fought his best, and challenged Nicolini to wrestle 
him “for what he pleased out of his lion’s skin.” He was 
dismissed, and was succeeded by a tailor belonging to the play- 
house. This person had the character of a mild and peaceable 
man, and “was too sheepish for his part, insomuch that, after a 
short modest walk upon the stage, he would fall at the first touch 
of Hydaspes, without grappling with him and giving him an 
opportunity for showing his Italian trips”; though, indeed, it 
was said that “he once gave him a rip in his flesh-coloured 
doublet; but this was only to make work for himself in the 
character of a tailor.” The acting lion by whom he was replaced 
was “a country gentleman, who did it for his diversion, but 
desired his name might be concealed.” He indulged an innocent 
pleasure in it, thinking it better so to pass his evening away 
rather than in gaming and drinking. His temper was such a 
happy mixture of the mild and choleric that his performance 
proved completely satisfactory to the audience. 

Bat to return from these pleasantries (which, however, were 
seriously and avowedly made use of to discredit Italian opera) to 
actual facts, there had been a part for a wild boar in Camilla. In 
Giustino, one of Handel's latest operas, the hero engages and slays 
a sea-monster to the sound of a descriptive symphony ; and there 

were also upon the stage bears and dragons vomiting fire. No 
wonder that a parody appeared, The Dragon of Wantley, and that 
it had the then almost unprecedented run of sixty-seven nights. 
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Of Senesino, the great male soprano of the period, who was 
caned by Lord Peterborough for rudeness to Anastasia Robinson, 
his as yet unacknowledged wife, there are some ludicrous stories, 
One night, when he was appearing in Rinaldo, he was as usual 
stepping out of Armida’s bark. Listening too carefully to the 
accompaniment of the air he was about to sing, and, heedless of 
small dramatic proprieties, he trod short, and falling prone, lay 
for some minutes in great pain, with the end of a wave (composed 
of tinplate and Dutch metal) sticking in his side. 

In another of Handel’s operas, Alessandro, in which Faustina 
made her début, he was marching to the assault of Osidraca, when 
his sword penetrated one of the pasteboard stones of the town wall, 
and he went on with serene unconsciousness bearing it in triumph 
before him, 

In Porus all the characters, except two, are in love with one 
another ; and in almost all Handel’s operas at least one character 
falls asleep upon the stage. Cleopatra in Giulio Cesare, however, 
only affects to do so. 

The male singers seem to have been at times almost as trying 
as the most capricious of prime donne. There was, for instance, 
Beneditti, who, being assigned the réle of captain of the guard, 
complained in a recitativo tone that he had never assumed any part 
below that of a sovereign, and was pacified with difficulty by being 
accorded permission to make love (hopeless) to the queen. Then 
again, Orescentini, regardless of aught save magnificent trappings, 
appearing before the management on the first night of Gli Orazi 
e Curiazi, insisted on changing the green Alban tunic, in which 
the part of Curiatius was dressed, for the white Roman tunic of 
the Horatius, though the impersonator of the latter was a small 
man and he himself stood six feet high. 

Another of this happily extinct species of singers, Farinelli, was 
so much the rage in fashionable circles that in the year 1736 a 
lady, when sued by a disappointed swain for breach of promise of 
marriage, pleaded as a good reason for the alteration in her 
sentiments that she had heard him declare himself no admirer of 
Farinelli, and a disapprover of balls, masquerades, and late hours. 
After having, in consideration of his fifty performances, been in 
receipt of a salary of fifteen hundred guineas, plus a benefit and 
numerous valuable presents, the signor, when at last he found 
himself singing before an audience valued only at £35, thought it 
best to levant, and was seen no more in England. 

Poor Handel, at first so successful with his operas, soon fell 
on evil days. In order to bring into subjection his great soprano 
Cuzzoni, he had to threaten to throw her out of window, telling 
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her that though he knew her to be a veritable she-devil, yet that 
he, Handel, was Beelzebub, the chief of the devils. Then he 
brought over the beautiful Faustina in order to balance her; 
finally, finding equilibrium impossible, he was fain to get rid of 
his diablesse by offering her a guinea less than her detested rival. 
He had, moreover, at last to contend with almost the united force 
of the “ Mobility,” as Dr. Arbuthnot, the only literary genius of 
the day except Fielding who really appreciated music, termed his 
aristocratic opponents. The author of ‘The History of John Bull,’ 
in his ‘ Harmony in an Uproar,’ gives ironical advice to the great 
composers whom he admired. Handel is to prostrate himself 
“before these grand signors; yield to their most unreasonable 
demands; let them spurn and buffet thee; talk not foolishly of 
merit, justice, or honour, and they may prove so gracious as to 
let thee live and starve.” 

But long before the final downfall of the ‘Handelian opera it 
had been seriously affected by the great popularity achieved by 
the Beggars’ Opera, which, it was said, made Gay rich, and Rich 
(the manager) gay. Lavinia Fenton, who took the part of Polly 
Peachum, had her bodyguard of nobles, as many years after- 
wards Sontag had at Berlin. Then society was scandalised by 
hearing one day that the Duke of Bolton‘had run off with her, 
and had settled on her £400 a year during pleasure, and an 
addition of £200 in case of separation. She retained the duke’s 
affections till, by the death of his wife, she was able to become 
his legitimate spouse. Meanwhile the story ran that she had once 
averted a threatened separation by appearing before her admirer 
dressed for the part of Polly, and singing, with that charm which 
had originally captivated him, “ Oh what pain it is to part.” 

French opera in the eighteenth century was not in a highly 
flourishing state, and may indeed be said to have been chiefly 
nourished on dissensions. There was the great Gluck and 
Piccinni war; and there was the Mara-Todi feud, the upshot of 
which was so admirably summed up in the punning dialogue: 
“Quelle est la meilleure?” “C'est Mara.” “C'est bientdt dit” 
(bien Todi). 

Of the same prima donna it was gracefully said that the 
German ravished by her brilliancy, the Portuguese enchanted 
by her softness— 

“Mais celle qui plait le mieux 
Est toujours celle qui chante.” 


Mara had been reduced when a child to singing with her father 
in the streets of England. Afterwards, like Nilsson, she took 
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temporarily to the violin. Her career as a singer in Germany was 
hindered for some time because it was said “she sang like a 
German.” At length, when Fraulein Schmabling, as she then was, 
was enabled to make an appearance before the great Frederick at 
Potsdam in the opera conducted by himself, her talent was soon 
recognised. Frederick came to take quite a paternal interest in 
her. He forbade her marriage with Mara the ’cellist, as being 
dangerous to her future welfare; and when the couple eloped the 
intending bridegroom was punished by being made a fifer at Kistrin. 
The marriage was at length allowed ; and not long afterwards the 
prima donna was unable to fulfil an engagement, having suffered 
the discoloration of an eye at the hands of her husband. For this 
brutality he had to serve fora month asadrummer. But Mara 
found her position at Berlin under paternal despotism very trying, 
and at length made her escape. Once she was fetched from her 
bed and escorted by Prussian dragoons that she might delight 
the ears of the Csarevitch, then Frederick’s guest. 

To return to Paris. The most entertaining personality of the 
Gluck-Piccinni period was certainly Sophie Arnould, of whom 
Garrick remarked that she was the only French actress who 
touched his heart. Though she sung in Gluck’s operas, it was 
as an actress and a wit rather than as a musician that she shone. 
She was the prima donna of the philosophes; even the sage 
Franklin resorted to her salon. When Voltaire had in her 
presence confessed to a folie for each of his eighty-four years, 
Sophie replied that for her part she was forty, and had committed 
more than a thousand. 

When she saw Mademoiselle Laguerre reeling about the stage 
in Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, she remarked: “Ce n’est pas 
Iphigénie en Tauris; c’est Iphigénie en champagne.” She turned 
the tables cruelly on Beaumarchais, who had expressed his fears 
that there would be nobody to hear her sing that night on 
account of the performance at the Théatre Frangais of his own 
play, Les Deux Amis, by replying, “Vos deux amis nous en 
enverront.” 

It was she, above all, who, in her old age, strikingly expressed 
the nearness of humour to pathos, when she sighed to her con- 
fessor, “ Ah c’était le bon temps; j’étais si malheureux! ” 

In the days of the Revolution she had to avail herself of the 
protection of Fouché, and—cruel necessity !—to vindicate herself 
from the charge of aristocracy by keeping the bust of Jean Paul 
Marat in the same room with that of Gluck. 

Another protector of opera during the Reign of Terror was 

Hébert, the infamous “‘ Pére Duchesne,” who kept a proscription 
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list of twenty-two operatic artists, but explained that he did not 
send them to the guillotine because, in the first place, they were 
not worth it; and in the second, he wanted them for his own 
amusement. 

In some cases the flames of operatic ambition burnt side by side 
with those of revolutionary fire. Léonard Bourdon threatened the 
guillotine to those who delayed the production of his preposterous 
opera, The Tomb of the Impostors, or the Inauguration of the 
Temple of Truth ; and Lefevre, who was appearing as sixth tenor 
in early revolutionary days, having become one of the twelve 
chiefs of the Paris National Guard, availed himself of his 
position to obtain the parts, first of first tenor, afterwards of first 
bass, but was hissed in each, doubtless by the minions of Pitt and 
Coburg. 

G. Lz Grys Noraate, 























Our Music- Master. 
A MEMORY. 


To see him walking in the town, his soldierly bearing, the 
military aspect of his snow-white moustache, and the erect 
carriage of his huge form, would lead one to suppose that he was 
one of the generals of the Franco-Prussian War. But he was 
only the organist at the Minster and our music-master. 

It was not in the town but in the music-room that I saw him 
first. His shoulders were rounded at the piano. He was using 
the keys as a table to support the plate, off which he was eating 
sausage, washed down with red wine. As I was a newcomer, 
he did me the honour of rising. Advancing over the polished 
floor, he put his arm around himself, (he was big all over, but 
particularly in front,) and took my hand; his big ruddy face, 
framed by thick silver hair, shining with a geniality that, alas! 
was not doomed to survive the painful course of many music- 
lessons. 

I had not the vaguest idea what he said in his guttural German, 
but, feeling awkward and shy, responded politely, “Ja” and 
“Danke sehr”; the only German that I could muster. 

His next sentence came however within the limits of my com- 
prehension. Still holding my hand he led me across the room to 
a photograph in a finely carved oak frame. Standing beneath it, 
he expanded his chest and said in a voice replete with patriotic 
feeling : 

“Unser junger Kaiser!” 

“Of the rest of that first hour’s intercourse I have but a 
blurred and painful recollection. The fashion, but too prevalent 
in English schools, of teaching music in parrot fashion, was 
abhorrent to him. Whatever his pupils could play he expected 
them to be able to read. He never permitted them to laboriously 
learn, bar by bar, a piece which it would be impossible for them 
to play off, fairly creditably, at sight. 
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I regret to state, that I immediately fell under the ban of his 
displeasure. To pretend that those hours were anything but a 
torture to both parties would be a farce. So long as he remained 
at his own piano—on the other side of the room—I could keep 
my head to a certain feeble extent; but the instant I heard the 
serape of his chair over the floor, and knew that he was 
advancing towards me, palsy seized me. His great voice thun- 
dered away, his large foot thumped heavily on the floor, while 
he waved, or wiped himself with, an enormous pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“ Donnerwetter,” he would groan. ‘“ Aber ihr seid Madchen!” . 
(“But you are girls.” A statement we could none of us 
contradict.) 

“Himmel!” he would next scream, wrought up to frenzy by 
the pain of false time and false notes. “ Eine Qualgeist bist du. 
Eine Quialgeist!” 

Unfortunately—or perhaps it would be as well to say fortu- 
nately—there is no English equivalent for this expressive word, 
which literally translated can only be poorly rendered as “ Spirit 
of Torment.” A blood-curdling laugh would follow, and his one 
English word was produced with a sarcasm that made it scathing : 

“Oh! Beee-ooo0-ti-ful. Beee-ooo0-ti-ful.” 

By this time the unwary and the lachrymose might be reduced 
to tears. Nothing enraged him more. 

“ Yes, you cry, you cry; but crying helps nothing. Some day, 
God knows, you will need to cry. The tears will be wrung from 
your heart. May you then remember the poor old man you 
teazed and tormented. Yes, if there is to cry, it is I who should 
do it!” 

One little girl, a great favourite as a rule with the old man, 
being one day overcome with emotion, forgot in her agitation even 
the German for handkerchief, and piteously begged to be allowed 
to fetch her “ Handschuhen,” the only word she could remember, 
but which unfortunately meant gloves. The confusion that ensued 
can only be pictured by those who have seen him in a rage—how 
his eyes could glare !—and the state of turmoil thereby induced 
in the palpitating breast of his victim. 

Not that it must be supposed that such was always his humour. 
Even with me his face has been known to be wreathed in sunny 
smiles. He would lift down his violin and “carry forward” the 
melody of some favourite passage, gently murmuring to me the 
names of the notes he feared I would mistake. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day, when I was playing a valse, he 
rose, and, bowing with elephantine grace to an imaginary partner, 
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laid his arm around hisown person and a little way around her 
waist. He whirled and twirled on the polished boards, till I 
feared he would grow giddy. But he held on to the last bar, his 
face beaming with fun, dancing with courtly ease in spite of his 
ponderous figure. 

“Ja, ja,” he concluded, “I was thinking myself again to be 
young.” 

And who, I wondered as I played the refrain of that old- 
fashioned valse, who was his imaginary partner ? 

Every half year he invited us all toa musical soirée at his 
house. These evenings were regarded with apprehension by such 
of his pupils who were advanced enough to contribute to the 
music. The rest of us eagerly looked forward to them, and 
generally managed to enjoy ourselves thoroughly. 

His good Gretchen opened the front door to us, and we were 
immediately met by the smell of her most excellent coffea, Leaving 
our shawls and wraps in the small hall, we advanced through the 
dining-room to the music-room beyond. At the widely opened 
folding doors Herr T received us with low bows, shaking hands 
cordially with his favourite pupils. Standing against the wall on 
the further side of the grand piano were half a dozen masculine 
pupils, who rose to receive us. Herr T—— introduced each by 
name to us, en masse; and each youth made such a profound bow, 
as his name was mentioned, that we not infrequently saw the 
collars at the back of their necks. 

Our great object was to get through the music-room to Herr 
T——’s little smoking-room beyond ; here we were out of sight 
and could safely whisper to each other during the performances 
on the pianoforte, while those who remained in the music-room 
had to preserve a decorous silence. 

Iron steps led from the smoking-room to the little garden 
beyond. On summer nights we delighted to steal down those 
steps and traverse the miniature paths that separated the queer- 
shaped flower-beds. In the centre stood a stone basin, where 
gold-fish solemnly swam. We could see the gleam of their bright 
scales clearly in the moonlight. 

The whisperers in the back room were apt to be startled by 
the unexpected and fear-inspiring sound of Herr T——’s voice, 
suddenly growling one of his oaths at them from the darkest corner 
of the room. So utterly unaccountable was the presence of this 
voice that fear immediately fell upon the uninitiated; until they 
learnt to their relief that the voice proceeded from the grey parrot, 
muffled up for the night in green baize, whose slumbers were 
doubtless disturbed by the musical soirée. He was present at all 
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the music-lessons which took place in the house, and was well 
versed in his master’s vocabulary. 

Nothing worse ever interrupted the peaceful course of those 
evenings. We drank Gretchen’s coffee, ate little cakes, and 
finished the evening in winter with sips of punch—nasty stuff, we 
thought it; in summer, with delicious draughts of “ Mai Trunk,” 
with rosy wood-strawberries floating on the surface of the golden 
liquid. 

But to see the old man at his best it was necessary to attend 
those classes, held every Saturday morning, that we graced by 
the name of harmony. 

Three or four girls conscientiously worked, and, I believe, 
mastered even the intricacies of counterpoint under his tuition. 
The rest of us shamelessly did absolutely nothing. Of course he 
was aware of this; though every Saturday we were so full of 
plausible excuses that he found it difficult to say much; but he 
made himself happy by thinking that he was teaching us German, 
if nothing else. He taught us too a great deal more, which is not 
so easy to define. 

“ What is the dearest instrument in the world?” he asked us 
one day. Many instruments were conjectured; chiefly the organ 
and the violin. Fancy pieces were cited; but he would hear 
none of them, and at last, when we wearied with guessing, he 
told us: 

“The human voice. Man makes all other instruments, God 
alone gives music to the human voice.” 

It was while we were guessing, that he discovered we did not 
know the German names of the different instruments ; so he taught 
us forthwith, exemplifying each by mimicry. He leant over the 
table pulling out imaginary stops for the organ. He struck chords 
in a harp in the air. He blew out his ruddy cheeks at an invisible 
trombone, and he ended, amid shouts of laughter, by pommelling 
his own portly person as the drum. 

He was not without influence upon, what may be somewhat 
old-fashionedly termed, our “ladylike deportment.” His indigna- 
tion was extreme when, engrossed in listening, a pair of elbows 
crept on the table. Though to translate his forcible expression 
“ Wie ein Bauer-Madchen sitzen Sie da” by “ Like a peasant- 
maid sit you there,” is to give a yet more feeble reproduction of 
his words. 

“Are your cheeks so insecure that you must hold them on?” 
he would sarcastically inquire. “I thank the dear God who 
made mine to stay on themselves.” He shook them furiously, as 
if to assure us that they would not fall off. 
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And I do not think that his talk of his “Téchterlein” was 
without its influence upon any of us. It was his favourite topic, 
that little daughter, whom it had not pleased God to give him; he 
had a son, but no daughter. Ah! What would she not have 
been? How often have we hung entranced on his words as he 
lovingly, beautifully, and oh! how simply told us of that little 
daughter. She would have sung like an angel, and have played, 
to rejoice her father’s heart! She would have been erect as a 
young fir sapling, and have clung to him like the ivy to a dying 
tree. How unselfish she was, this fancy daughter! How gentle 
and womanly! Even at this distance of time my eyes fill with 
tears at the recollection of the lonely old man’s faith in the child 
“it had not pleased God to give him.” 

We all received a shock when we first saw the son. He was 
nearly as white-headed as his father, and we could only conclude 
that a daughter would have been so too. But to the old man she 
remained always young, always beautiful. He never tired of 
telling us how she would have been the gentle staff of his old age ; 
of her patience and forbearance; how he longed for her white 
hands to minister to his needs, and to hold his own old crinkled 
ones when he slipped into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Not that he dreaded that day. On the contrary, he looked 
forward to it as his release. He would explain to us how he 
possessed his soul in patience and continued the distasteful work 
of teaching in his old age. 

“It is the dear God’s goodness to me,” he would say. “My 
friends, even my wife, all have gone before me. Where are they? 
In purgatory. But to me He says, ‘My dear Herr T——, it is 
because I love you that I give you your purgatory here on earth. 
Do your daily duty, hateful though it be to you, do it well and 
thoroughly—it is your purgatory. In a little while I will fetch 
you home; no purgatory hereafter for you. There you will find 
your friends, the wife of your youth. There your ears shall be 
healed with the music of Heaven. Patience, dear friend, patience. 
It is now but a short while.’ ” 

The time has past. His purgatory is over. We have strewn 
roses on his grave, and have gazed thence over the vineyards to 
the slowly-slipping Rhine, a silver serpent coiled at the feet of 
the Sieben Gebirge. 

And looking on that peaceful scene we have tried to imagine 
that home of God, where he has rejoined those whom he loved 
below, and where he hears, not the feeble echoes caught by human 

ears, but God’s own music. 
.. Dear old master! Reguiescat in pace. 














A Legion of Honour. 


“Leur féerie a déja reclamé son histoire.” 
(Victor Hugo.) 


I. 


TCHARSK. 


An iron gateway barred the end of the long white avenue which 
led to the world without. Shadowy wolves skulked in winter 
between the trunks of the leafless trees, under skeleton branches 
which seemed for ever groping in the empty air for sunshiné and 
the spring. 

The grey tower of Tcharsk had always a look of winter, of age 


and desolation, even when birds sang and leaves were green. The 
courtyard before the great grim doorway echoed to the feet, but 
with no sound of joy or welcome. Its echoes seemed rather 
footfalls of ghosts roused from their long silence by the step of an 
invader. 

Ghosts were everywhere. 

They haunted the picture-gallery where the dead Dolgourovs 
stood with sword or snuff-box, radiant in armour or in silk, as 
though to guard the proud old house they had loved so well. 
They lingered upon the stairways, they glided through the open 
doors of the great quiet rooms: their voices sounded in the 
whispering of the wind along the corridors, their steps creaked 
upon the floors when all was still. 

Old Vasili heard them when he crept through the sleeping 
house and out into the dawn and the snow. His dim eyes caught 
the flutter of ghostly garments, as all the harmless old spectres 
of T'charsk stepped back into space with the last fading star. 

Sometimes, too, on summer mornings, he heard the trampling 
of horses in the avenue, the baying of dogs, the shrill notes of 
horns blowing silver challenges to ears of air. 

Echoes—echoes everywhere. Echoes of old laughter, and old 
sorrow, and old wrong. Echoes of forgotten love, and dead long- 
ing, and stilled regret. Echoes everywhere—echoes—ghosts. 
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For what are ghosts but echoes of what has been, and is 
changed? What is the present but the echo of the past? What 
shall to-morrow bring us but the ghost of to-day? 

Tcharsk was a home of echoes and spirits, of voices that spoke 
unheard, and shadows that fell unseen. 

The very silence seemed like a blind old ghost who goes softly, 
holding trembling hands before him to guard his way. 


II. 


ALEXANDR ALEXANDROVICH BRINGS ANOTHER GHOST TO TCHARSK. 


For years the old house had stood solitary. Alexandr 
Mikhailovich, ‘‘The Lion of Tcharsk,” was dead. His son 
Alexandr was at Petersburg. For years Vasili and a few 
more of Alexandr Mikhailovich’s favourite servants—grey and 
feeble now—crawled like autumn flies about the great House 
of Tcharsk. 

Then, one morning, when the first powder of snow was on the 
ground, and the brown tree-tops tossed in the sun, there came a 
great trampling and plunging of horses in the avenue, and a pair 
of very ill-assorted cavaliers dashed up to the door and sprang te 
earth. 

Old Vasili, who had run out upon the steps to see, turned pale 
as death, and threw up his hands with a cry. 

“Ekaterina Fedorovna, have mercy upon me!” 

The younger of the two men smiled at him, not ill-pleased. 
Ekaterina Fedorovna, Princess Dolgourova, and his mother, had 
been in her day the most beautiful woman in all tie Russias. 

“You are old Vasili, the huntsman?” he said. “ What—you 
don’t know me—you are afraid? I am Alexandr Alexandrovich, 
and I have come back to live in Tcharsk.” 

Vasili flung himself at his lord’s feet, thanking Heaven and 
all the saints for his return. Alexandr laughed a little at his 
fervour, touched and pleased, and looking more like Ekaterina 
Fedorovna than ever. 

The gentleman who had followed him into the courtyard of 
Tcharsk fidgeted, and coughed, and wrinkled his little old 
monkey’s face into a hundred sympathetic creases. He looked 
most exceedingly like a monkey as he stood there blinking in the 
sunshine, small, and shrunken, and old, yet tricked out in the 
elaborate fashion of the days of Marie Antoinette—all satin and 
brocade, and little affected airs and graces of waving fingers and 
mincing gait. 
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His name, too, had a fine flavour of the bric-d-brac Court 
of Petit Trianon. He was Francois-Xavier-Marie-Richemont 
d’Hautain, Marquis de la Faribole. 

Or, such at least had been his names and titles in the days of 
the old noblesse. To-day he was only an exile from his country, 
holding up delicate yellow fingers at the hated name of Napoleon, 
which he himself could never be induced to utter. Truly, con- 
stancy seemed to have made her nest in a strange place when 
she chose the heart of M. de la Faribole for a home! Yet 
constant he remained—faithful to the memory of his confreres 
dragged to red death on the tumbrils of the Terror—faithful to 
the memory of the fair young queen with whom he had danced 
the minuet on the polished floors of Versailles. 

For Frangois-Xavier-Marie-Richemont d’Hautain might, no 
doubt, have returned to his native land. With a great name, 
and considerable ability, he might also have made for himself a 
place in the favour of the Corsican parvenu, who was much in 
need of out-at-elbows aristocrats to teach manners to the vivan- 
diere-duchesses of his extraordinary Court. 

But no! This was not the fidelity which M. le Marquis had 
learnt in the hard school of the Revolution. He preferred 
poverty and exile, and a climate he detested, to any favour from 
the hand of the usurper. 

And so yet another ghost came to Tcharsk, a little ghost in 
faded plum-coloured coats and frayed satin waistcoats, with airs 
of charming condescension, and a delicate, wizened face. The 
galleries and corridors of the Dolgourovs echoed to the tap-tap 
of his ebony and silver cane as he hobbled about, a small, 
shrunken figure, twisted and bent beneath flowered silks and 
velvets, always courteous and gentle, if alittle frigid, and stately, 


and fine—always a grand seigneur and M. le Marquis de la 
Faribole. 


The ghost of a dead name, of a dying order! What refuge 
could fit him so well as the ghostly House of Tcharsk ? 


Il. 


SNOW. 


Snow—always snow. 

The earth was white with it, and the air. The forest seemed 
a great hushed crowd that waits to see some dead king go by to 
his grave. The tower of Tcharsk looked like an old giant lost in 
the snow. The great gates were his shield, the big pine which 
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Alexandr Mikhailovich had planted on his wedding-day was his 
broken spear. 

That terrible veil of sifted whiteness shut in the castle like a 
guard of armed men. 

At the window of the library, Alexandr Dolgourov stood 
looking out into thestorm. He thought of Petersburg, whence the 
Tsar’s anger had banished him ; of the gay days upon the ice; of 
the gay nights in lighted palaces: and he sighed a little as he 
looked. 

Here was no gaiety at all, but only desolation and snow. 

M. de la Faribole sat coughing and shivering in his chair, 
babbling old gossip of the salons of the Ancien Régime. Alex- 
andr said “ Yes” or “ No” now and then, and did not listen, and 
M. le Marquis was quite content. 

But M. le Marquis was sixty-four, and Alexandr Alexandrovich 
twenty-six; a great difference—all the difference in the world. 

For he was not content at all. 

He thought of Petersburg, of the lights and the music, the 
smiling faces, the soft laughter of women, and sighed again. Here 
was no laughter, no music—only silence, and solitude, and snow. 

It always snowed. It seemed to him that the whole world was 
dead, and that the skies were trying to bury it. 


IV. 


THE LONG NIGHTS. 


M. pE ua Farreoe played cards in the evening to keep himself 
awake. 

He had been born a gambler just as surely as he had been 
born a Frenchman and an aristocrat. His yellow fingers clutched 
at the slips of painted paper, and all the gambler’s passion 
glittered in his eyes. His wrinkled old face grew eager, and he 
was radiant when he won. 

He generally did win, for Alexandr Dolgourov played badly. 
Sometimes he was thinking of Petersburg, and sometimes of 
nothing at all, but he very seldom thought of the game. 

The old emigré won as much as his conscience permitted, and 
then hobbled off to bed, laughing and chattering still, and smiling 
over his conquest. 

And then Alexandr sat alone, with his thoughts for company, 
and all the ghosts of Tcharsk peering at him, though he could not 
see them, from every dusky corner of the great dim room. 
Silence—utter silence everywhere. 
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Silence without, in the snow, silence within. Sometimes the 
very stillness made strange chimes in his ears; unearthly bells 
seemed ringing in his brain. 

And the ghosts crowded the room and watched him as he sat 
there with the cards flung down beside him on the table. 

The long, long nights—how terrible they were! 


V. 
THE FLUTTERING IN THE AIR. 


TueEn began the fluttering in the air. 

It was not the wind, for not a twig in the frozen forests stirred 
before it ; nor the wolves, for it came when they were still. Of 
two people together, one would hear it, and the other only 
silence. It came sometimes at midnight, sometimes at dawn, 
and was always like the beating of great wings across the sky. 

Yet there was no bird to be seen. 

Night after night it came, and Tcharsk grew afraid of it, and 
Alexandr sat and listened to it in the lonely library. Night after 
night came the fluttering of those phantom wings across the sky, 
until he expected it and waited for it, and found it friendly in the 
great silence. Often he went out into the icy night to listen and 
peer into the darkness. His eyes saw no more than those of his 
serfs had seen. 

But, as the winter wore on, a strange longing sprang up in his 
heart, and hesat half the night in the library of Tcharsk listening 
to the ghostly flapping of those unseen passengers through heaven. 
He wanted to know the meaning of the fluttering in the air; to 
hold the wild bird that made it in his hands; to feel the silk of 
its plumage between his fingers. 

The bird was never seen; but it seemed to him that the snow- 
flakes drifting down from the black winter sky were feathers 
falling from its invisible wings. 


VI. 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE BIRD. 


Ar last it came. 

The fluttering in the air seemed very near that night. From 
sunset to dawn the beating of wings filled the whole sky. 

Alexandr Alexandrovich sat listening to it for hours; for hours 
more it hummed and murmured in his dreams. 

Just before dawn old Vasili woke and felt the darkness all alive 
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with the vibration of invisible pinions; and then, suddenly, as he 
listened, one great shrill cry of agony—the agony of a thing which 
has never felt pain before—rose and trailed like fire through the 
grey heavens above. 

The beating of wings grew louder, more hurried, more confused. 
Other sounds answered that first cry—faint, frightened trumpet 
notes, which died away as though borne upon those panic-stricken, 
retreating wings. 

Fainter they grew and fainter, and then were still. 

Old Vasili, shaking like a leaf in the wind, groped his way to 
Alexandr’s bedside. Together they went out into the dawn, and 
together they came upon the white figure of a girl lying half 
buried in the snow in the great courtyard of Tcharsk. 

Her eyes were closed, her long bright hair lay like gold upon 
the snow. Her face had the whiteness of a star. They lifted her 
up and carried her into the castle. 

There, in the library, in the ghostly light of dawn, her great 
blue eyes opened for the first time upon Alexandr Alexandrovich 
Dolgourov, and she smiled to herself—a little, strange, wild smile 


—and the snow fell from the folds of her white dress and lay upon 
the floor. 


Old Vasili shuddered. He thought it looked like feathers. 


Vil. 


THE MELTING OF THE SNOWS. 


Or the language she spoke neither Alexandr nor M. dela Faribole 
understood a single word. When they spoke to her she shook 
her bright head and smiled at them, and her eyes shone like balls 
of blue flame. 

Presently she came to use simple Russian words, pointing, like 
a child, at the objects she meant, clapping her hands together, 
with shrill laughter, when she was understood. She followed 
Alexandr about like some beautiful tame animal, she lay at his 
feet in the lamplight of the library night after night, curled 
up in her soft white draperies, with her weird eyes fixed on his 
face. Sometimes she sang to him, strange, wild songs, infinitely 
sweet and sad, like the wailing of winds in the forest—songs of 
the far white silence, of the frozen plains which no man’s foot 
has ever trod—songs of the ice palaces of the North where the 
Great Lights flame and flare, and only one pale, desolate bird flits 
like a ghost across the snow. 

Her voice hung always in Alexandr’s ears, and his eyes were 
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always on her face. Winter had ceased to be dreary, Tcharsk 
was grim no more. He began to fear the spring, for, when the 
snow melted, would she not find wings and fly away to her 
Northern lands ? 

They feared her in Tcharsk. Old Vasili shrank before the fire 
in her eyes, blue and clear as the Northern Lights, and trembled 
at the sound of her wild songs and the light fall of her steps 
along the corridors. Was she a human being, an angel, a demon, 
@ spirit masquerading as a woman? Was she flesh and blood at 
all, or only a shape of frozen snow into which some Northern 
fairy had breathed a magic voice and the semblance of a soul? 
Was she merely a human stray, or a waif of heayen—a white 
Bird of Paradise fallen from the winter sky ? 

When the spring came they would know. 

The air grew warmer, the snow began to melt. She saw it 
disappearing slowly and her eyes were wistful. Alexandr watched 
her with fear at his heart. 

Day by day the snow melted. At last, one morning, she came 
to the window of the library, and it was gone. 

Alexandr stood beside her. For a second she was motionless. 
Then a sudden silvery cry burst from her, and she threw up her 
arms and flung herself against the window like a caged thing mad 
to be free. 

He caught her, and held her—and it seemed to him that he 
held a fluttering, struggling bird whose great white wings were 
beating upon his face. 


VIII. 
WHITE MAGIC. 


Tat day there was holiday in Tcharsk, and old Mikhail the 
Priest wedded Alexandr Alexandrovich Dolgourov to the White 
Bird of the Snow. 


IX. 
HOW THE WHITE BIRD STAYED. 


Tux snow had gone. She was left behind, a frail white ghost of 
winter stranded upon the warm shores of spring. 

The flowers were new to her—she touched them with trembling 
fingers, with wonder, and with fear. The song of the birds 
brought tears to her eyes, the sunshine made her start aside as 
though from the flashing of a sword. 
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She never sang now. She was mute, and pale, and still—yet 
she stayed. 

Spring left her silent, summer like a sick bird gasping for the 
breath of his lost forests. Autumn found her a dim white shadow, 
more fragile than any ghost in the great House of Tcharsk. 

Yet she stayed. 


What was the spell that held her? Was it the White Magic 
of Mikhail the Priest ? 


Or was she waiting until the winter should return, bringing 
with it her wings? 


X. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE WHITE BIRD. 


7 


Sue had come with the snow, borne out of the far white silences 
of the North upon the wings of winter: and into the winter, the 
snow, the silence, she was to return. 

When the first snow-flake fell, it seemed to fall upon her heart, 
and her great blue eyes widened with a strange fire, an unutter- 
able longing. Was it that familiar voices called to her out of the 
blinding cloud of snow—was it that shapes she had known before 
danced, beckoning, smiling, pleading, among the dancing flakes ? 

Long afterwards old Vasili swore that white, singing figures 
stole at night round the Castle of Tcharsk—long afterwards, when 
she had gone. 

Then, one day, “ The little Prince” came. 

When they showed him to his mother the great tears rose 
in her eyes, and fell down her thin face; and they heard her 


speaking to him in the strange, sweet language which none of 
them could understand. 


That night she vanished. 

No one saw her go, no one heard a footstep nor the creaking 
of a door. There was no trace of her anywhere, no bolt left 
unfastened, no window left ajar. 

Outside, the snow was whirling in clouds, dazzling, blinding, 
bewildering—a dance of triumph. 

There was no trace of her—none. Only the old nurse, going 
to little Sasha’s cradle in the grey of dawn, brushed glittering 
icicles from the laces and,silks among which he slept. 

Were they icicles ? 

Were they frozen tears ? 
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XI. 


WHAT VASILI HEARD. 


“ DeatH is coming to Tcharsk,” Vasili said. 

He stood in the library of Tcharsk before M. de la Faribole. 
The little old courtier sat muffled in furs. His teeth were 
chattering with cold, his shrunken fingers clutched a snuff-box 
with a smiling miniature of dead Queen Marie Antoinette. 

“ Why, Vasili?” he asked. 

“T have heard it, excellency—three times have I heard the 
sound that never comes in vain.” 

M. le Marquis was of the school of philosophers—of Paris. 
Yet he shuddered a little more violently at the old man’s tone. 

“And what is that?” he cried in his cracked and querulous 
voice. 

“Tt came first three nights ago, excellency, as I have said. 
I could not sleep—I was thinking of our dear Prince and his 
sorrow, and, hist! there came a little tinkling in the air, soft and 
faint, as sleigh-bells sound very far away. And a thrill of cold 
ran through me, excellency, though I did not know why. 

“The next night it came again, nearer, and clearer, and louder 
—the sound of little bells tinkling, of horses snorting, and tossing 
their bridles in the snow. And again the cold came upon me, 
though even then I did not know why. 

“ But last night—ah, last night I knew—I knew! 

“For the horses stopped without the gates, and I heard the 
sound of a great wind blowing suddenly out of the silence. And 
then the gates were opened, and the horses came tearing and 
snorting up the avenue, and the bells rang great peals and chimes 
—it was like the ringing of all the bells in Golden-Headed 
Moscow. And I heard the sleigh draw up before the door, and 
the bolts and bars shot back; and then, excellency, I heard the 
sound of strange feet upon the stairways of Tcharsk. 

“Those whom the sleigh brought carried something heavy, 
knocking it against the walls as they came; and ever they wept 
and wailed as they bore it, and my heart wept with them, until 
a great fear came upon me and I heard no more.” 

He paused, and M. de la Faribole took snuff in considerable 
perplexity of spirit, and endeavoured to fortify himself with the 
memory of M. Voltaire. 

Vasili went on : 

“The White Sleigh has brought a coffin to Tcharsk, excellency, 
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as it does always when one of the great house is to die. In the 
days of the old Prince I heard it—three times it came. Once for 
Ekaterina Fedorovna, and once for the little maiden, Ekaterina 
Alexandrovna, and once for Alexandr Mikhailovich himself; and 
each time I heard it, and I know. It will come again to-night 
for the soul of him who is to die.” 

Vasili went out, and M. le Marquis—though a brave man, and 
faithful to his king through worse than death—sat and shivered 
among his furs. 

He almost imagined that he heard those ghostly sleigh-bells 
ringing in the night! 


XII. 


THE SLEIGH WITH THE WHITE HORSES. 


TINKLE, tinkle, in the silence, in the snow ! 

It was the sound of sleigh-bells, very faint and far away, rising 
and falling, and fading upon the great white plain of Tcharsk. 
They were dying into the distance, and the castle lay behind them, 
silent in the breathless night. 

Not a snowflake broke across the glorious skies which spread 
above, a mantle of royal velvet sprinkled with the flaming jewels 
of the stars. The snow-covered roads were hard as iron; the 
frozen trees stood beside them like sentinels in armour of 
shining ice. 

Tinkle, tinkle, across the great white plain! 

A sleigh was gliding through the night—the Sleigh with the 
White Horses. 

In Tcharsk all was still. No man had heard the little bells 
ringing before the great door. There were no hoof-marks upon 
the snow. Vasili slept, wearied by a three-nights’ vigil. M. le 
Marquis slept, muttering in his dreams the name of some dead 
beauty of lost Versailles. 

And over the white plain the sleigh went on, with chimes of 
silver bells across the snow, growing fainter, sweeter, sadder, as it 
went. 

Tinkle, tinkle, bells of ice, bells of sleep, bells of death ! 

For a skeleton sits always in the white sleigh that is drawn by 
the white horses. 
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XIII, 


AN OPEN WINDOW. 


Wuen day came again, they found Alexandr Alexandrovich 
kneeling by an open window above the doorway of Tcharsk. 
Snow had drifted in upon his bent head, a silent benediction of 
the skies. Snow, like a white flower of peace, lay upon his breast 
and on his hands. And when they lifted him up there was a 
smile upon his still face. 

For his soul had gone forth in the White Sleigh behind the 
steeds of sleep, to find that Bird of the Far Snows whose flight 
had left him desolate. 


XIV. 


SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tr you go to Tcharsk you will hear of all these things, of Alexandr 
Alexandrovich, of the White Bird, of him whom the mujiks still 
love and call “ The Little Father of Tcharsk ”—Sasha Dolgourov, 
the fairy’s son, who came and went with the snow. 

In the forests of the Great White Plain they speak of them 
still. 

There are those who call it folly, and say that Alexandr 
‘ Alexandrovich married a girl of another country and another 
faith, who died at Sasha’s birth, and was buried at midnight when 
no one knew. They say, too, that Alexandr shot himself for 
grief, sitting in the window over the doorway by which he had 
first brought his dead bride to the House of Tcharsk. 

But they who say this never watched the wings of the snow 
flutter round the lonely tower—never stood in the silent court- 
yard where the ghosts and echoes are. 

The story of the White Bird is a flower which has grown up 
in the hearts of a people; and the fiction which springs from 
that soil is fairer than fact. Its root is a truth, but its leaves 
are fancies ; and it is crowned with the blossom of song. 

So they weave their strange sad legends in the solitudes of 
Tcharsk ; and who shall say but that they are wise? For though 
they are only children, the child’s heart sometimes holds a deeper 
wisdom than the old man’s head. And to this day they keep 
their simple faith. The mujik who goes by the dark tower when 
the snow and the twilight are falling still sees a white bird floating 
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in the enchanted air. The sleigh which travels across the Great 
Plain in the icy Russian midnight passes another drawn by white 
horses, and musical with tinkling silver bells ; and the driver bows 
his head, for he knows who sits within. 


XV. 


THE CHILD OF DEATH. 


He was so small, so fragile, so exquisitely fair and fine. His face 
was like a little white snowflake, his smile like a sunbeam 
glancing upon ice. His eyes had the grey sadness of a winter 
sky. When he spoke, old Vasili heard the White Bird’s song 
and the tinkling of sleigh-bells in the night. No other child 
such as he ever came to the great House of Tcharsk. He moved 
through it, a little, pale angel with the voice of a singing-bird. His 
eyes seemed gazing into a world of shadows, from which he had 
strayed to ours. 

Strange stories were told of him. A white figure had sat beside 
his cradle, murmuring lullabies in a language no man knew. 
When he was alone, old Vasili heard him talking and singing, as 
though with some invisible playmate. At twilight, they said, 
his face shone with a radiance like that of new-fallen snow. 

Yet another thing. No animal feared him, or would do him 
harm. When he went ont into the great forests of Teharsk, the 
grey wolves passed him by, the wood-rabbits never started at his 
step; and the birds came to him, fluttering from every quarter at 
his call, perching upon his hands, and circling round his head. 

As he grew older, M. de la Faribole tried to teach him from the 
big brown books in the library—but in vain. The grey eyes grew 
troubled, the smile died out of the small bright face. He shook 
his head, and went back to the birds and beasts of the forest ; he 
could not understand, be could not learn. The wisdom of earth 
was not for him. 

Yet he spoke often of singing voices which called to him out of 
the dim green woods of spring, out of the sunset, when the dew 
was falling; of white shapes which met him in the forests, and 
smiled upon him, and vanished into air. 

“ He is mad!” M. le Marquis said one day. 

Vasili heard him, and looked up with fire in his old eyes. 

“‘ Never was there one of his name that could be called so!” he 
cried. ‘Look you, excellency! If you-were born blind and 
never had seen or heard of the sun, and one came to you and told 
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you of green fields and woods where the spring dwells, would you 
not call him mad, or a liar? But the madness and the lie would 
be with you if you said that such things could not be. Our Little 
Father sees what we cannot see, and hears what we may not hear, 
and shall we call him blind and deaf, because we ourselves are 
so? The spirits speak to him, and angels of the far snows, for he 
is a little white child and never did any evil, and his eyes are 
clearer than ours. And, for the rest”—he lowered his voice— 
“it is not for us to say that we see and he is blind, or that we 
hear and he is deaf. My lady, his mother, is dead, or so they 
say, and, my lord Alexandr, too. What is it if he knows strange 
things? He is the child of Death, and his father speaks to him.” 


XVI. 


THE DRUMS OF THE GRANDE ARMEE. 


In the silence of the House of Tcharsk they lived, among the 
ghosts and echoes and the memories of old days—the little 
fair-haired boy, child of the North and the snow, and the 
broken emigré whose youth had looked upon a warmer land. 

Sasha, perched upon his stool in the library at M. de la 
Faribole’s side, made fairy-land of those gilded salons wherein 
the greatest names of a century had moved to and fro to the 
sound of music and the swirl of silken skirts. Their noiseless 
laughter came to him across a gulf of blood-stained years, and 
from beyond the black shadow of the guillotine floated the 
tinkling of painted spinets and the measure of dancing feet. 

“And where are they now?” Sasha said, looking up into the 
wrinkled monkey-face of his friend. 

M. le Marquis stroked the small head at his knee, and answered 
him with the eternal question of Villon—himself a laureate of 
the outcast, upon whose vagrant revelry lay always the shadow of 
the gallows. 

“But where are last year’s snows?’” said Sasha, repeating 
the phrase. 

“On the hills of death, little one,” answered M. de la Faribole, 
sadly. 

And Sasha would draw a little nearer to him and stroke his 
skinny old hand softly, with fingers that felt like the touch of 
falling snow. 

They were always together, these two, and Sasha told all his 
strange visions to the old philosopher who had graduated in the 
school of Voltaire. 
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M. le Marquis heard him very simply, with no curve of irony 
at the corners of his mouth. It seemed to him, as he looked at 
Sasha’s shining eyes, that he was so much of a little spirit 
himself that it was not surprising if he saw what others could 
not see. 

Sasha, on his part, had the greatest veneration for M. de la 
Faribole. Had he not actually fought, and killed people, in those 
far-off days which were to him like the “once upon a time” of 
fairy-tales ? 

“Shall I not fight, too, some day?” he asked. 

“ You, little ghost?” M. le Marquis smiled at him mournfully. 
“ Whom should you fight ?” 

The boy coloured all over his small white face and was silent. 

“Tell me, Sasha!” 

“Vasili says,” he stammered, “that—that the French are 
coming to Russia. But I would not like to kill them, for you are 
French.” 

An odd light came into the little twinkling eyes, a strange 
convulsion passed across the shrunken features. 

* Ah, mon Dieu, shall I hear the French drums again before J. 
die?” he said in his own tongue. 

Sasha sat very still. Presently he said rather sadly— 

“Then I must not kill them?” 

The light went out of M. de la Faribole’s face. 

“They butchered their King, and mine,” he said. ‘“ No—they 
are not French, little one. The France I loved is dead, and the 
little Corsican has made a mock-throne upon her grave. They are 
not French. There are no Frenchmen any more.” 

“ And I may kill them?” 

“ As they killed their King!” cried M. de la Faribole, in a voice 
broken with an old sorrow, an undying shame. 

Sasha looked at him gravely out of his great clear eyes. He 
did not understand. 

“Then I will fight for the Holy Tsar,” he said slowly. 

But M. le Marquis did not answer. Already he saw a French 
army in Russia—an army of regicides led by a usurper. 

There were no Frenchmen any more—and France was dead. 

Yet the French drums—the French drums! 

He heard them calling to him in the language of his youth— 
across thousands of versts he heard them speaking the sweet 
speech of war. They were still the drums of France, though 
France was dead—the drums of the Grande Armée. 
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XVII. 


THE MARCH OF THE TIN SOLDIERS. 


M. ve 1a Fanrisoxe sent for them from Petersburg. 

They were as tall as Sasha himself, their faces were very round 
and red, their black beards curled ferociously, their uniforms were 
painted in the gaudiest of reds and blues. The gold lace shone 
like sunshine and the scarlet was like blazing fire. 

M. de la Faribole drilled them in the gallery. Sasha stood by, 
his face radiant; his gaunt black cat, the Queen of Spades, 
regarded them with doubtful eyes. It occurred to her that they 
might bea new and peculiar kind of dog, and she debated whether 
or no to give battle. 

“ One—two! One—two!” 

From the walls, splendid cavaliers in shining steel, with swords 
in their mailed fingers, and plumes which seemed to nod to some 
ghostly air, looked down with still smiles upon the last of their 
name. 

“ One—two! One—two!” 

M. le Marquis shouted orders in his cracked voice, and com- 
manded manceuvres with one sweep of his ebony and silver cane ; 
and Sasha listened and learned the only lesson in his life. 

He learned to drill the tin soldiers. 

Hour after hour he stood there, his fair curls ruffled, his great 
eyes shining excitedly, a toy sword in his hand. 

“ One—two! One—two!” 

The tin soldiers remained motionless, rigidly shouldering their 
arms; no gleam of animation in their round, stolid faces, no thrill 
of movement in their blue and scarlet limbs. But Sasha did not 
see them. His eyes were looking out across the hills of Fancy, 
where dwell all things lovely and impossible. He heard’ the 
music of silver trumpets flying through the air, the thunder of 
rattling drums. Plumes and armour, gold and scarlet, swords 
and lances, floated before him in a mist of shifting splendour. 
Vivid figures darted to and fro, horses reared, bullets skimmed 
and sang. 

“One—two! One—two!” 

The painted faces of those dead warriors who had borne the 
great name of Dolgourov in the battles of the Tsar looked down 
and seemed to watch. 

They only saw a little fair-haired boy who drilled a tin army, 
with a black cat for aide-de-camp. 
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But Sasha saw always the Holy Tsar whose name he bore, 
smiling upon his little general. 

“One day he will give me stars to wear—here—as he gave my 
grandfather,” he said. 

He touched his breast, and the Queen of Spades purred and 
watched the manceuvres sleepily out of her bright green eyes. 

The gallery was filled with the sound of pattering feet and the 
rattle of arms; and a shrill, small, ghostly voice shouted orders 
to soldiers of painted tin. 

“One—two! One—two!” 

M. de la Faribole laughed in his chuckling way when he heard 
that cry; Mikhael the Priest, passing the dark tower in the 
twilight, crossed himself and murmured a startled prayer. 

But when old Vasili heard it he thought of his master, the 
Lion of Tcharsk, riding to victory in the forefront of the battle ; 
and his eyes grew very dim. 


XVIII. 


RUMOURS OF WAR. 


At Tcharsk Sasha drilled his soldiers and dreamed beautiful 
dreams of war; but war itself, no dream, but a terrible reality, 
was stealing like a great black cloud across Russia. 

Even in peaceful Tcharsk the mujiks looked at each other 
anxiously when they met; and M. de la Faribole, in the library, 
heard, night and day, the drums of France—and Napoleon. 

“France is dead—France is dead!” he said to himself, over and 
over again. 

Yet there came to him the news of victory after victory, and a 
worn look grew in his wrinkled monkey face, and his eyas shone 
and glittered. Step by step across the land of his adoption crept 
the Little Corporal whom he hated, the man who wore his master’s 
crown and wielded his master’s sword; and behind him was the 
army of France. 

“ France is dead—France is dead!” he murmured. 

The ghosts of old days rose out of the past—the sweet face of 
Marie Antoinette smiled upon him. 

“Tam dead—not France!” her lips seemed to say. 

His murdered king came and looked upon him with sad, 
still eyes. 

“ Tam dead—not France !” 

The shadow of a little child, pale, dying, huddled in horrible 
rags, came to him, lifting a skeleton hand to his lips. 
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“ Tam dead—not France!” 

One after the other they came—princes, generals, statesmen— 
always with the same formula of unalterable belief. 

“We are all dead!” they seemed to say. “The Ancien Régime 
is dead—the King and Queen are dead—but France lives for 
ever!” 

Did he believe them? He sat in his great carved chair, with 
his head sunk upon his breast, and his yellow, claw-like fingers 
trembling upon his snuff-box. 

“France is dead!” he muttered still. 

But the faces of the dead faded slowly, with strange smiles 
of triumph upon their lips; and the drums of living France 
rolled out across the steppes of Russia. 


XIX. 


“VIVE LA FRANCE!” 


Days and weeks wore on, and still the little bent figure in its 
frayed silks and velvets waited in the great library of Tcharsk— 
waited, and listened, and hoped—for what ? 

Would she conquer—the land he had denied? 

Would they fail—those soldiers whose brotherhood he fore- 
swore ? 

Across the length and breadth of Russia swept tidings of 
bloodshed and disaster — messages borne one could not tell 
whence, one could not tell how. The sighing forests whispered 
of battle, and the stars burned dim and red. 

But the message was always the same: “They go on—to 
Moscow.” 

M. de la Faribole, in the library, listened and waited still; and 
the great world held its breath and listened with him. 

At last the tidings came, swift, terrible, like the shuddering of 
some strange air of death in the silence of the waiting forests. 

‘Moscow is fallen! They have taken Moscow!” 

The mujiks outside the gates of Tcharsk repeated the fatal 
message to each other with incredulous lips. They could not 
believe it. It could not be true. Sooner should some giant hand 
pluck down the golden sun in heaven! 

In the courtyard Vasili wailed aloud, crying upon the name of 
Alexandr Mikhailovich, his master. 

In the gallery Sasha ceased drilling the tin soldiers, hearing 
the terrible sound of the old man’s lamentations below. And it 
seemed to him that the faces of those painted Dolgourovs around 
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him grew stern and pale—that their swords leaped and rattled in 
the scabbards at their sides. 

But in the library M. le Marquis de la Faribole sat white and 
silent, his skinny fingers clenched upon the chair-arm as though 
he, too, held a sword. 

White and silent he sat, and the cry came up to him— 

‘Moscow is fallen—Moscow, the Golden-Headed City! Alexandr 
Mikhailovich, if I had but died with thee!” 

He never moved. Like a statue he sat, clutching the carven 
wood, 

“Oh, blessed Peter and Paul, have mercy upon the Holy Tsar! 
They have taken Moscow—our Moscow is fallen! Oh, my master, 
come back and take up thy sword for Russia! The French have 
taken Moscow—be France for ever accurst ! ” 

The cry came to M. de la Faribole’s ears, and all at once he 
sprang from his chair and stood upright; and his little figure 
was straight and tall, and a great fire was in his eyes. And 
when he spoke his cracked old voice had a tone like a trumpet 
blown for victory. 

“ Vive la France!” he cried—and then burst into wild tears 
such as he had not shed since that dreadful day in the Place 
de la Révolution when the drums of France had drowned the last 
words of her king. 

“They have conquered—France has conquered!” he sobbed. 
“ Mon Dieu, forgive me that I called her dead! Vive la France 
— Vive la Grande Armée!” 

The old emigré forgave his country. France was victorious ; 
and Francois-Xavier-Marie Richemont d’Hautain was a French- 
man still. 


XX. 


THE LEGIONS OF THE LOST. 


Ten the whiteness of the snow came down upon them, and the 
silence of winter fell upon the land, and still it seemed as though 
the world held its breath to listen. 

But Moscow lay at peace, a city of blood and ashes, unconquered 
even in defeat; and back across the terrible snow came the Grande 
Armée. 

The spirits of the great North arose and fought for Russia, the 
spirits of the frost, and the deadly quiet snow. The little white 
flakes were surging bullets, the frost wielded myriad tiny swords 
of ice. One by one they fell behind into the dreadful whiteness, 
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from the ranks of France ; and the cold fingers of Death clutched 
them, and the snow blotted out their graves. 

And he before whom all Europe had trembled, tasted, for the 
first time, the bitterness of failure. The gaunt spectre of Despair 
grinned into his eyes and laid a skeleton hand upon his arm. 

It was the end—the end! Never again would he go forth to 
battle unconquered. Never again could his soldiers call him 
invincible. Victory had deserted his eagles at last. 

Mountebank of history, parvenu of Empire, hero and braggart, 
poseur and genius, tyrant and revolutionary, republican king- 
maker, greatest and meanest of men—his réle was all but played 
out. One more act of battle and disaster and the incarnation of 
victory was to be swallowed up by utter, irremediable defeat: the 
most tragic of comedians was to quit for ever the stage of his 
laurels and his shame, leaving behind him nothing but the 
memory of a riddle unreadable by man—the supreme paradox of 
all the centuries. 


XXL 


HOW THE “LITTLE FATHER” FIRST SAW FEAR. 


“T xnow who he is,” said Sasha. 

He was sitting in the gallery with the Queen of Spades upon 
his knee and the tin soldiers around him. Old Vasili had been 
speaking of Napoleon. 

“T know who he is. I have often heard of him, I have often 
heard his voice. It comes in the night when the wind howls in 
the darkness—or you think it is the wind. It is not, because it 
is his voice. It comes in the darkness, and all the trees bend 
down before it. It comes in the storm, like the sound of cannon 
—but it is not cannon. And sometimes, when everything is still, 
a stick will crack suddenly, as though something trod upon it. 
That is his step. I have often heard it; and once—once—I 
saw him.” 

“ Holy Saint Peter, little dove ig 

“It was dark, and very still, and something—something that 
was like his voice, only it was all silent—was in the air, like a 
thick black cloud that you could not see. I felt as if I could not 
breathe—and that was because he was near. Then, all at once 
came a crash, and a great white light, and there was a sword of 
fire standing in the sky—and then darkness. But I know that 
he was the sword.” 

“ Holy Saint Paul, little dove——! ” 
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“He makes the birds fly about when a storm is coming. He 
makes me turn cold in the night and see strange faces. He 
makes me feel—so—when I am alone. And that is why people 
tremble when they speak of him.” 

“ All blessed angels——! ” murmured Vasili. 

“T have seen him, and I know. I have heard him—often. He 
has come behind me sometimes and made my heart jump. I know 
who he is. You call him Napoleon, but that is not his name. 
He is—Fear.” 

And perhaps he was right. 


XXII. 
SONGS OF THE DRIFTING SNOW. 


Aut night long the white bullets of winter dealt death to the 
stragglers of the Grande Armée; all night long the pale fingers of 
the snow fluttered at Sasha’s window-pane, and a strange low 
voice, sweet and soft as the very echo of silence, crept to his ear 
and whispered, and crooned, and sang. 

The whispers shaped themselves into words and he lay awake 
and listened to them, and to the fluttering of the snow. 
* * * . * 

“ Little Sasha, little prince, little white bird of my heart! 

“Do not be afraid, for I will not do you any harm. Long ago, 
in the grey, grey dawn, I kissed you on the lips, and my tears fell 
upon your closed eyelids. Little Sasha, my tears were fairy tears. 
Because they touched your eyes, you see white shapes in the 
forest. Because I sang you lullabies of the snow, you hear strange 
voices which mortals may not hear. 

“Fear nothing, and listen! 

“Thuve seen them, these foes of our Holy Russia ; I have toucheu 
their swords, and the black muzzles of their guns. Many of them 
—ah, how many !—lie asleep and still, and never will waken again. 
I have kissed them into the long sleep, little Sasha, and they will 
never waken to hurt you, or to come to Tcharsk. 

“T am the North, I am the white bird of snow, and sleep. I will 
spread out my wings over them for ever. 

“Therefore, sleep you too, and fear not, little dove. 

“Little Sasha, little prince, little fair dove of my heart!” 

* * * * * 


But the next night the song came again. 
“T have kissed many more of them to sleep, and they lie silent, 
and their friends go on and leave them there alone. And, though 
they are foes of our Holy Tsar, I weep for them—tears of snow. 
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“But there is one who goes with them whom I cannot kill. I 
have wound my white arms round his throat, and breathed icy 
kisses upon his lips; but he lives—he will not sleep—he will 
not die. 

“There is fate written in his eyes, and I am afraid, forhe is 
very near you, and he will not sleep. 

“T am afraid for you, dove of my soul!” 

* * * * * 

The next night the voice came again. It was sad, and wild, 
and strange. 

“ He will not die—he will not die! 

“T have kissed him, I have hurled all my whiteness upon,him, 
I have wrapt him in my cold arms while he slept, and breathed 
upon him the icy breath of death. 

“He will not sleep. Oh, Sasha of my soul, I am afraid! 

“ He is Life, he is Death, he is Fate—I cannot kill him. 

“T am afraid for you, oh, little Sasha. He will not sleep, little 
white bird of my heart—he will not sleep—he will not die!” 

The voice wailed, and died away into silence. 


XXIII. 


THE ARMY OF SKELETONS. 


In Tcharsk was the silence of those who watch for a dreaded foot- 
fall. Muffled figures moved mistily through the cloud of snow, or 
hovered at doorways, with eyes of fear. 

But in the gallery sat Sasha, stroking the Queen of Spades ‘and 
dreaming his beautiful, mad dreams. 

“ Listen, little cat,” he said, “ you who see the draught from the 
door, and the feet of the mice under the wainscot, hear what I 
have seen.” 

The black cat pricked her ears and stuck all her claws into 
Sasha’s knee. But he did not feel them, and his great eyes were 
shining with a light from far away. 

“Tt was night, and the snow was falling, falling, and I was out 
on a great plain; and I do not know where it was, for I have never 
seen it before. And at first I thought I was alone, and my heart 
grew very still, and something sang in my ears. The snow fell, 
and fell, and the sound in my ears sang louder and a mist danced 
before my eyes. 

“Then, all at once, out of the snow, I saw an army coming 
towards me: and it was the strangest in the world, for it was an 
army of skeletons. Skeletons were the soldiers, and upon skeleton 
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steeds they rode; and even the guns seemed made of mist. And 
as they came on, it was all dead, dead silence, and there was no 
sound in their feet. 

“ They came towards me, the white skeletons upon the whiteness 
of the snow ; and though they moved just as living men might do, 
only one among them was alive. And he was just a little grey 
man on a little white charger ; but somehow he was more terrible 
than all the skeletons and all the snow. 

“Then I looked at him, little cat, and he looked at me and 
reined up the white charger. 

“He began to speak; and his voice was like thunder on the 
hills in summer. 

“ «Who are you?’ he said. 

“*Tam Alexandr Alexandrovich Dolgourov,’ I answered him, 
‘but M. le Marquis calls me Sasha, and Vasili, Little Father. And 
my home is Tcharsk, and if you come there I will kill you.’ 

“Then he smiled at me, little cat, and, oh, his smile was sweet. 
And he did not seem terrible any more, though his eyes were 
very sad. 

“* Kill me, mon général,’ he said, and he turned in his saddle and 
pointed to the skeletons behind him. ‘ Kill me,’ he said again, 
‘and I will thank you; for my soldiers—mes enfants—are dead, 
and I would die too. But because France waits for me, 1 must 
go on.’ 

“ And he shook the reins and the white charger carried him away ; 
and all the skeleton army drifted by me like a dream in the snow. 
And I heard him say ‘ Aw revoir !’ just as M. le Marquis does, and 
he took off his hat and bowed to me, down to his charger’s neck, 
as the snow hid him. And then my heart stood still once more, 
for I knew that he would come to Tcharsk. 

“ But he shall never take it—never—never—never !” 

He sat silent, his great eyes staring at the vision of that 
skeleton host in the snow; and the black cat rubbed her cheek 
against his little white hand. 


XXIV. 


THE MESSAGE, 


One evening, just as twilight was turning to night, a sleigh 
dashed jingling through the village of Tcharsk, and up past the 
great gateway into the courtyard; and then came a knocking at 
the door, and a crying outside in the dusk and the finttering 
snow. 
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Vasili undid the bolts and peered out, and in the shadow of the 
porch stood a figure muffled in white furs. 

“Tf you have aught to do, do it!” a man’s voice said. “The 
French are at Slojka. May the saints give you peace!” 

Vasili’s tongue was like lead in his mouth, so that he could not 
answer; and the man turned and went down to the sleigh, and 
the driver shook the reins. 

Then, for a second, the snow ceased, and a pale light from the 
doorway shone upon the sleigh ; and Vasili saw that it was white 
and that the horses which drew it were white also. 

It began to move, and there was a jingling and clinking of 
silver bells; and suddenly Vasili’s lips were opened and he cried 
out in a great voice— 

Alexandr Mikhailovich !” 

But the sleigh went on, and the little bells tinkled, and clinked, 
and sang; and in the village the mujiks crossed themselves as 
they listened. 

“ Those are the bells of the White Sleigh,” they said, “and the 
hoofs of the White Horses !” 


XXY. 


FEAR. 


Tuat night the sky was red above Tcharsk, and at dawn the 
village lay in ashes and every living thing had fled. They had 
heard the footfall of Fear, and they were gone. 

Only the black tower stood behind its iron gates, looking 
unmoved upon ruin and flame. 

All the servants had gone to the forest, except Vasili; and 
M. de la Faribole sat in the library, with his ebony and silver 
cane at his elbow and his snuff-box in his hand. He had put on 
his finest silks and velvets, and the dignity of his little figure was 
truly a thing to see. 

“Tcharsk sheltered me in the day of my trotble,” he said, “and 
I do not desert it now. We of the old noblesse keep faith with « 
friend in need.” 

So he sat, and took snuff very delicately, and the diamonds on 
his skinny yellow claws twinkled like the flames outside; and 
once or twice he laughed to himself, a little chuckling laugh. 

“T never went to him,” he said. “I never asked him a favour, 
I never acknowledged his claim to my master’s crown; and now 
he comes to me—he comes to me!” And he laughed again, and 
spilt the snuff upon his plum-coloured brocade. 
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The red flames leapt higher and higher, and the light fell upon 
him where he sat by the uncurtained window; and he remembered 
the days of the Terror, which had cured him for ever of any 
lesser fear. 

“The House of Richemont d’Hautain dies with me,” he said, 
“and, by Heaven, it shall die well!” 

The red flames leapt and roared. Out in the forests the mujiks 
shuddered, murmuring wild prayers to holy Peter and Paul. But 
M. de la Faribole’s idea of heroism was attuned neither to trem- 
bling nor prayers. He took snuff. 


XXVI. 
THE SWORD OF ALEXANDR MIKHAILOVICH. 

Ix the armoury of Tcharsk old Vasili sat with the sword of 
Alexandr Mikhailovich upon his knees. 

“He will come back,” he said. “He will fight for Tcharsk. 
The Lion has come again!” 

There was a strange, dazed look in the old man’s eyes, and his 
hand shook as he touched the steel. And as he sat there he 


forgot the things of to-day and babbled of battles fought long 
ago, and the names of far-off victories. 


Sasha came once and stood in the doorway, looking at him; 
but he did not see. The boy went away, his small face white 
and sad. 

But Vasili sat smiling and babbling, with the great sword 
across his knees; and as he talked to it he stroked the shining 
blade, and patted it as though it had been the head of a child. 


XXVII. 
“VIVE LE ROI!” 


AvotHer night fell, and M. de la Faribole rose from his great 
chair and put the little snuff-box, with its smiling miniature, in 
his breast. 

“He must be very near,” he said. “It will not hurt the 
honour of Richemont d’Hautain to seek him now. He will shoot 
me—but if he is told of the boy, he will spare him.” 

Then he muffled himself in his furs and slipped out into the 
night—the dazzling, freezing, breathless northern night. The 
cold choked him like a hand flung suddenly across his mouth, and 
his heart fluttered strangely in his ears. 

But he pressed on. 

Down the avenue, and out into the long white road, and away 
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northward—to the path of Napoleon. The old aristocrat went 
at last to seek the Little Corporal ! 

To seek him—yes. To find him—no. 

Softly, very softly, a snowflake came floating down from the 
quiet night sky. Then another, and another, and another, very 
soft, and white, and silent. The sky seemed a great white rose 
shedding upon a tired world petals laden with infinite rest. 

Faster they came, and faster. Heaven and earth were blotted 
out by them. There was no air any more—only floating, falling 
snow. 

It fell upon the little struggling figure, and closed upon it, and 
held it in clinging, impalpable arms. At first the touch of those 
white flakes was like a child’s kiss, and then like a weight of 
invisible lead, and then like chains of steel: and though he 
pressed on, his feet were failing him, and light and darkness 
flashed before his eyes. 

Then he sank down and the deadly fingers of the snow clutched 
him, and strange voices sang in his ears—voices he had known 
long ago in the Paris of his youth. 

And even as he fell, very far away there was the sound of a 
chant that is sung to the marching of men; and the old emigré, 
dying in the night, heard once more that hymn of France which 
is perhaps the most wonderful of all that the nations sing, for it 
has in it the shout of victory, and the wail of defeat, and the 
music of blood and tears. 

Very far off it was, and very faint. The soldiers of France sang 
it, with breaking hearts, among the snows of Russia; and when 
one ceased singing he fell behind and died. 

Yet the song went on like an immortal spirit which death 
cannot quench. 

“ Aux armes, citoyens, formez vos bataillons!” 


It crept to the old man’s ears, it went to his heart. He heard 
once more the rattle of the tumbrils, he saw the black shadow of 
the scaffold in the Place de la Révolution ; and he lifted his head 
and his little monkey face grew beautiful with the beauty of a 
great and faithful soul. 

“ Vive le Roi!” he cried; and, so crying, passed through the 
white portals of silence to that which is beyond. 

The snow came thicker and faster, the long night wore away. 
When in the grey of a winter’s dawn the vanguard of the Grande 
Armée wound slowly towards Tcharsk, it passed over a little 
shrunken figure lying dead under the heavy snow. 

So died Frangois-Xavier-Marie Richemont d’Hautain, Marquis 
de la Faribole. 
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XXVIII. 


THE BLOWING OF THE TRUMPET. 


TurovcH the empty rooms and corridors of Tcharsk strayed 
Sasha, wondering, bewildered, startled out of his visions by the 
silence of the deserted house. 

He went to the library, but M. de la Faribole was gone. He 
went down to the great kitchen; it was dark and silent. He 
went to the armoury, and there sat Vasili, with a strange smile 
upon his still, white face, and the great sword laid across his knees. 

He did not answer the clear little voice which he had loved so 
well, and when Sasha touched his hand it was cold—like ice. 
The boy shuddered suddenly and grew very white. He did not 
know that Vasili was dead; but something froze the blood in 
his veins, and was like the touch of invisible fingers upon his hair. 

He went back to the gallery, trembling and tottering, and all 
the portraits, in their old-world silk and steel, looked down with 
reproachful eyes, which filled him with shame. 

“ This is fear,” he said; “and I am afraid!” 

A pale dawn was peering in at the window like the face of a 
ghost, and he heard the sound of a trumpet, far off, and thin and 
shrill as the piping of a gnat in summer—a blast blown by some 
freezing trumpeter of the Grande Armée. 

And, because he came of brave men who had never turned back 
from battle, he drew one great sobbing breath, and knelt down 
in the middle of the gallery. The dying flame of the lights fell 
upon him, and the pale glimmering of the dawn, and the proud 
faces of those old warriors watched him and smiled. 

“Oh, blessed Peter and Paul,” he said, “ you must not let me 
be afraid; for, though I am very small, my name is Alexandr 
Dolgourov, and no Dolgourov ever knew fear. There is no one 
left to fight for Russia but me and my little soldiers, and, dear 
Saints, they are very, very little, and soam I. But I think the 
Holy Tsar will understand that we tried to fight for Russia and 
for him.” 

Then he stood up, very stiff and straight, and lifted his toy 
sword and saluted. 

“God keep the Holy Tsar!” he said. 

And it seemed to him that all the painted Dolgourovs in their 
frames saluted, too; and along the still gallery ran the clash of 
steel, and the murmur of lips long dead. 

“God keep the Holy Tsar!” they answered him. 

Outside in the bitter dawn, the trumpet sounded again. 
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XXIX. 


THE MARSHALLING OF THE TIN SOLDIERS, 


By twos and threes he dragged them down the huge staircase and 
out into the courtyard, and set them up in ranks of red and 
gold. They stood shouldering their arms, round-faced, smiling, 
and unmoved; and Sasha surveyed them with eyes of innocent 
pride. 

He was not afraid any more. The rapture of battle bad entered 
into his soul, and he held his toy sword like a marshal’s béton. 
His grey eyes shone, and there was a weird radiance upon his 
little white face. 

Behind him Tcharsk rose in armour of purest snow, glimmering 
slowly out of the night into the beginning of day. Before him 
lay the long, straight avenue, and the iron gates; and beyond them 
he knew that men were moving, coming towards Tcharsk out of 
the desolation of the Great White Plain. 


XXX. 


THE GREY DAWN. 


He felt something touch him, and looked down. It was the Queen 
of Spades. 

She had followed him out of the silent house, where her instinct 
told her that something was wrong. Now she stood at his feet, 
waving her tail, and looking at him with an expression of as- 
tonishment and distress. Her green eyes shone like burning 
emeralds, and her black hair bristled ; but, because she loved him, 
and because she had never feared even Vasili’s wolf-hounds, she 
stood beside him and rubbed herself against his hand. 

The grey dawn broadened, and it seemed as though the 
whole world were empty. Yet he knew that “Fear” would 
come. 

Suddenly the Queen of Spades started, and pressed closer to 
his side. 

The trumpet sounded for the third time. It was just outside 
the gates of Tcharsk. 
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XXXI. 


HOW THE “LITTLE FATHER” DEFENDED TCHARSE. 


Tue great gates burst open, and dark figures filled the avenue. 
In front of them came a man in a long grey riding-coat, mounted 
upon a white charger. His head was bent, his chin rested almost 
on his breast; his hands were loose upon the rein. 

In the dim, faint light he saw what seemed to be armed men 
before the doorway of the castle, and made a slight, swift gesture 
to those behind him. 

And, standing at the head of his tin regiment, the Little Father 
of Tcharsk saw him and threw up his hand. 

“To the right—face!” 

The man on the white horse never even raised his head. 

“ Fire!” 


XXXII. 


HOW NAPOLEON WAS CONQUERED. 


Tere was a terrible volley—then silence; then a murmur as of 
confusion. The men wavered—stood still. He on the white horse 
lifted his pale face and looked back at them sternly. A tall man 
at his elbow touched him. 

“Sire, it is a child!” 

The terrible glance swept round, the pale face quivered, the 
still fingers moved upon the rein. 

The man on the white horse rode on—alone. 

They had followed him into the jaws of death, these soldiers of 
his; they had gone to destruction with a smile and his name upon 
their lips. But now, not one moved after him. Horror had 
taken hold of them. They feared to look upon their own work— 
they who had never feared before. 

In front of the doorway the tin soldiers were scattered abont. 
The cruel, singing bullets had knocked flakes of paint from their 
gay uniforms, and the gilt upon their arms was blackened and 
dim; and among them, riddled with shots, lay the body of a 
black cat. 

The garrison of Tcharsk had fallen, but it had not surrendered. 

The man in grey dropped the reins and swung himself to earth. 
The white horse tossed his head and sniffed the air uneasily. 
Something lay across his path—something small, and limp, and 
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very, very still. Something still clutching in its right hand a 
broken sword—of pasteboard. 

The man in grey hesitated, then bent, then knelt down and 
raised a fair head upon his knee. The horse stooped over his 
master’s shoulder and licked a pale forehead and closed eyes. 

Behind them was a great silence. 

The man in grey turned his head and spoke. 

“ Who is this boy ?” 

No one answered, but two or three soldiers hustled forward a 
ragged mujik, who gave one glance at the little figure and flung 
himself down beside it with a heart-broken cry. 

“Our Little Father—our Little Father!” he wailed. ‘He 
came out to fight, and we had left him to die.” 

His sorrow touched the man who knelt there, holding the limp 
figure in a grasp that was not ungentle. His hand trembled upon 
the boy’s fair head, and a mist came before his eyes. 

“He brought out his tin soldiers to fight—me !” he said. 

He took the boy in his arms and rose. The tall man came 
forward again. 

“Sire, allow me.” 

He waved him aside and went up the steps, slowly, carefully, 
past the tin soldiers and on to the great door. Sasha’s fair curls 
lay upon his shoulder, and the front of his riding coat had a 
scarlet stain. Behind him rose a faint cry. 

“ Vive l Empereur !” 

He turned, with a gesture of silence. The light of the growing 
dawn fell upon him and his burden, and as he raised his hand they 
saw that it was red with blood. 


“We have fought,” he said—“ and I am not the conqueror.” 
The sound choked. Below, in the trampled courtyard, the 
mujik broke into a long, sobbing cry. 


XXXII. 


HOW THE GRANDE ARMEE SALUTED. 


Tuey laid the Little Father of Tcharsk in the great hall, and in 
due time he opened dim eyes upon them and their doings. They 
were warlike figures, yet they moved softly, and touched him with 
gentle hands ; and men who had looked unmoved upon the spitting 
of bullets and the red glare of cannon saw that small, broken 
enemy through a mist of tears. 


He watched them in silence for a while, and then murmured 
something. ; 
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“ Where is Fear?” 

“Fear?” 

“Him you call Napoleon.” 

“The Emperor!” There was a moment’s hush ; then a veteran 
of twenty battles went noiselessly from the room. 

“ He will come,” said someone. 

He came: behind him a staff of generals and princes, wondering, 
and perhaps a trifle awed. The petit chapeaw went off as he 
entered ; and in his deep eyes, under their heavy brows, flickered 
something which looked like pity. He clasped his hands behind 
his back, and those who followed him saw that his fingers twitched 
upon each other as he stood looking down upon his little adversary. 
Neither spoke for a time, but there was no fear in the boy’s eyes. 


“You asked for me,” the Emperor said at last. 
“Yes.” 


“ What can I do for you?” 

The deep voice was shaken and soft. Was he thinking of his 
own child, the son so passionately desired, so passionately loved ? 

Sasha looked up. 

“T am not afraid of you now,” he whispered. 
me back Tcharsk.” 

There was a moment of breathless silence. 

“Tt is yours.” 

“Thank you, Fear.” Then his grey eyes clouded, and he 
murmured very sadly—“ But I was beaten, I was beaten! The 


Holy Tsar will never give me stars to wear, as he gave my 
grandfather.” 


“Stars—to wear?” 

He touched his breast. ‘“ Yes—stars—the Star of Honour. To 
wear here.” 

The gesture, the look on the small white face, went to the 
Emperor’s heart; and he understood. 

With a sudden impulsive movement he took the cross from his 
own breast and the sword from his own scabbard. The sword he 
laid in the boy’s hand, but he lifted the cross for an instant 
in the air. 

“Soldiers of France, salute” —he paused, lowering the cross— 
“a worthy enemy of your country! ” 

There was a flash and a clatter in the stillness of the hall. The 
soldiers of the Grande Armée saluted. 

The boy’s eyes flashed back the brightness of the steel—a smile 
of joy crossed his face. With a great effort he raised himself upon 
his elbow and returned the salute. 

Then he fell back and the stillness grew very deep. The man 
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in the grey riding coat bent his head as he had never bent it to 
conqueror or king. 

For the tin soldiers had lost their general. He lay dead, with 
the sword of Napoleon by his side and the Cross of the Great 
Legion upon his breast. 


XXXIV. 


WHITE FEATHERS. 


Nor a finger was laid upon Tcharsk, not a stone of the tower was 
injured. Napoleon kept his word. 

To the roll of muffled drums and the solemn sound of firing, 
they buried the Little Father of Tcharsk in the courtyard where 
he had fallen as a soldier falls on the field of honour, and the flag 
of Imperial France was lowered for the child of the North and 
the snow. 

And as the drums rolled, darkness fell, and a blinding snow- 
storm swept down upon Tcharsk. 

The great flakes whirled and danced, falling upon Sasha’s grave 
like white feathers; and up through the flying snow something 
flashed into the clearer air above. 

So the mujiks say. 


A little white bird fluttered up through the fluttering of 
the snow. 
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